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W uere bors personnel management fit into the modern company? Does the per- 
sonnel manager have the status and function in keeping with his contribution to 
the’ business? What are the major problems that will face him next year... 
five years hence? 


AMA’s annual Fall Personnel Conference will point up some of the present day 
trends in personnel management, and some prospects for the future. It will strike 
a. good balance between “idea” sessions and down-to-earth, bread-and-butter 
reviews of actual company programs that have already proved their worth in 
improved sales, better production, and more harmonious personnel relations. 


One highlight of the conference will be a panel discussion by a well-known labor 
priest and several industrial relations directors on successful experiments in the 
maximum utilization of employees’ skills, regardless of race. Among the. other 
subjects discussed will be: 


e Personnel Policies in a Non-Union 
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“executive” books and _ industrial 
relations executives will discuss 
business as it has been depicted in 
recent fiction. Highlight will be an 
actual presentation of one scene by 
a group of Broadway actors. Could 
it have happened in real life? 
You'll be the judge after listening 
to the experts—authors and busi- 
ness men. 





Among the speakers: 


Kenneth M. Piper, Director of Human Relations, Motorola, Inc. 
A. L. Belcher, Director of Industrial Relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Dr. Robert K. Burns, Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 
Edward N. Hay, President, Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
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tions, Loyola University, Chicago 
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Plan now to attend this conference—register today! 
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Presenting a new 
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With this issue, we present a completely redesigned 
magazine. We hope our readers will agree that the new 
PERSONNEL is a good deal easier on the eye—and, as a 
result, easier to read—than the old. 

Aside from its changed appearance, this issue also 
marks a step forward in our plans for broadening the 
scope of PERSONNEL, to bring it more in line with the 
needs of those readers who are not especially concerned 
with the more technical aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. 

As will be seen, we have devised a more informative 
table of contents and added one new department—the 
first of several now in the planning stage. While we shall 
continue, as before, to serve the special interests of the 
industrial relations executive, we hope in future issues 
to carry more articles of direct appeal to all managers 


involved in the over-all problems of handling people on 
the job. 


The Editors 
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The Top 10 Per Cent 


A wationatty KNowN company was 
recently reported as instructing its re- 
cruiters to look for “all-around boys, 
not the top 10 per cent in the class.” It 
would be interesting to know how far 
this evident distrust of high grades is 
typical of industry generally. 

At all events, not so long ago, Dean 
Karl A. Hill, of Dartmouth’s Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, 
was deploring precisely the opposite 
trend. All the recruiters, he said, were 
going after the top 10 per cent. Yet 
college grades, he went on to point out, 
are no real index of a student’s indus- 
trial potential. Many companies that had 
hired “average” or even “below average” 
grade men had found that they stayed 
longer and did better jobs.* 

Actually, there is not much factual 
evidence to support either point of view. 
Some interesting light has recently been 
thrown on the subject, however, by Dr. 
Richard W. Husband, an_ industrial 
psychologist at the Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Husband (Dartmouth ’26) made 
a survey last year of the 368 members 
of his own graduating class and care- 
fully compared their records in college 
with their standing in the world 30 years 
later. In the main, his findings ** sug- 
gest that, while about the same degree 
of unpredictability exists here as in other 


*“Improving your College Recruiting Program,” 
THE MANAGEMENT Review, December, 1955. 
**Richard W. Husband, “What Do College 
Grades Predict?” Fortune, June, 1957. 
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branches of human affairs, an outstand- 
ing college record is certainly no bar to 
success in later life. 

Of the 25 men at the top of Dr. Hus- 
band’s graduating class, all were now 
earning, on the average, more than the 
class median of $14,950; 14 were earning 
over $20,000. The 15 men adjudged to 
have been the outstanding members of 
the class have all made either superior 
or excellent records since; and of the 15 
men adjudged outstanding today, all but 
four had fine college records, either scho- 
lastically, extracurricularly, or socially. 

Extracurricular activities, Dr. Hus- 
band found, afforded another significant 
clue: the more activities, the higher the 
present income. On the whole, he con- 
cludes, companies would be well ad- 
vised to look for “the man in the top 
quarter of almost anything.” Together 
or singly, high grades and noteworthy 
extracurricular activity seem to consti- 
tute an excellent augury for the future. 


How to Pick a Winning Team 


For ALL THEIR FAITH in the efficacy of 
teamwork, most managers are only too 
well aware that the mere fact of com- 
bining people into teams is no guarantee 
of anything spectacular in the way of 
results. While some groups seem to 
swing into action right from the start, 
others—apparently equally well qualified 
for the job assigned to them—get hope- 
lessly bogged down. Just why—beyond 
the obvious fact that the whole business 
hinges on finding the right personality 
“mix”—nobody really knows. 





Though many current researches into 
the workings of “small groups” clearly 
have a bearing on this question, thus far 
they seem to have yielded few, if any, 
clues that might be turned to practical 
account in setting up a committee or 
manning a research project. Now, Dr. 
William C. Schutz, a Harvard psycholo- 
gist, has come up with a test that—ex- 
perimentally, at all events—has proved 
itself a remarkably accurate predictor 
of how well people will team up to- 
gether. 

Dr. Schutz’s test is a short question- 
naire that measures the subject’s “Fun- 
damental Interpersonal Relations Orien- 
tation”—mercifully known as FIRO, for 
short. By means of FIRO, Dr. Schutz 
identifies three main personality types. 
At one extreme are the “counterperson- 
als,” who dislike working closely with 
other people; at the other are the “over- 
personals” whose need to be liked is so 
intense that they fawn on others or 
manipulate them to gain attention. In 
between are the “personal” types, who 
cooperate readily with other people but 
are under no compulsion to seek con- 
stant approval from their associates. 

In two series of experiments, one of 
which was carried out on Navy en- 
listed men and the other on Harvard stu- 
dents, Dr. Schutz first tested his sub- 
jects and then deliberately formed them 
into teams. The teams composed of 
“personals” and “overpersonals” or, in a 
few cases, of “counterpersonals” only, he 
labeled “compatible.” The remaining 
teams, consisting of “counterpersonals” 
combined with either of the other two 
types, were considered to be “incom- 
patible.” 

The experimental teams were then 
given a series of tasks, such as solving a 
puzzle, building a toy from a diagram, 
or winning a mock war, each group 
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being allowed 30 seconds to make its 
decision on each move. Though the 
groups were almost identical in intelli- 
gence, ability, and other traits consid- 
ered relevant to the test, the compatible 
teams came out ahead of the incom- 
patibles 86 per cent of the time. 

The moral of it all seems to be that 
the key to compatibility lies in the need 
to be liked. The more similar people 
are in this respect, the better they per- 
form as a team. When the team members 
feel more or less the same about work- 
ing together, they readily reach agree- 
ment and are able to concentrate on the 
job at hand. But where, for example, 
some members are primarily swayed by 
the desire to be liked by everybody else, 
while others want to avoid personal ties 
altogether, the group is so busy resolving 
these emotional conflicts that it has no 
time to get anything done. 


Middle Management Salaries: 
A New AMA Survey 


Tuoucn THE middle management exec- 
utive has been known to refer to him- 
self as “industry’s forgotten man,” so 
far as his compensation is concerned he 
seems to be enjoying much the same 
degree of recognition as is accorded his 
bosses and his subordinates. A new 
AMA survey,* the sixth of a continuing 
series by the Association’s Executive 
Compensation Service, finds that salary 
levels for middle management executives 
increased by 5.8 per cent from January 
1, 1956 to January 1, 1957. 

The survey, which was conducted 
among 239 companies representing all 
size and industry categories, covered the 
compensation of over 6,000 executives 


*Further information on this survey may be 


obtained on application to AMA’s Executive 


Compensation Service. 
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in 43 different management positions in 
marketing, manufacturing, finance, law, 
industrial relations, purchasing, engi- 
neering, and research. Organizationally, 
these positions rank between the top 
management, or policy-making, func- 
tions and the first and second super- 
visory levels. 

The increase of 5.8 per cent was de- 
termined by comparing the salaries paid 
last year with those paid for the same 
positions this year by the same com- 
panies as participated in both the 1956 
and 1957 surveys. It thus takes into 
consideration those cases where salaries 
were raised, those where no changes 
were reported, and those where de- 
creases resulted from the promotion of 
an executive to a position whose previ- 
ous incumbent had reached a higher 
salary level. 

Seventy-three per cent of the execu- 
tives covered by the survey received 
salary increases during the year stud- 
ied. Of the total number of increases 
reported, over 50 per cent were merit 
increases and about 25 per cent were 
general increases. Seven per cent repre- 
sented increases as the result of promo- 
tion to a position of higher responsibil- 
ity, and the remainder a combination of 
at least two of these categories. 

Canadian companies pay their middle 
management employees less than Ameri- 
can companies do, the survey finds: 
generally, the differences range between 
10 and 30 per cent. Included for the 
first time in the Middle Management 
Report are the salary findings for a num- 
ber of representative positions in Do- 
minion companies. On the basis of this 
pilot study, the inter-country differential 
appears to be narrowest for sales and 
production executives, widest for indus- 
trial relations executives. 

The survey also reveals that bonus 
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payments are almost as common for 
tniddle management as they are for top 
executives. About 45 per cent of the 
middle management executives  sur- 
veyed received bonus payments of one 
type or another during the period cov- 
ered. By and large, the amounts paid 
varied from a Christmas or year-end 
bonus of one or two weeks’ salary up to 
about 30 per cent of annual salary. 
Generally speaking, however, the further 
a position is removed from the market- 
ing and manufacturing fields the less 
chance its incumbent has of receiving a 
bonus. The same holds true for the size 
of the bonus; if bonuses are given all 
round, the smaller amounts are found 
in the staff and service positions. 


Success: The New Formula 


Ir tHE sates of what the book trade 
calls “inspirational” literature are any- 
thing to go by, the American dream 
would seem to have lost little of its old 
allure. But it’s a far cry from what it 
was in the days when a man started 
out in life with the simple aim of forg- 
ing ahead as far as he could go. 

Rather, the notion seems to be rap- 
idly gaining ground that getting to the 
top is actually the direst form of fail- 
ure. The new way to succeed, or so we 
are assured, is to be comfortable—a state 
seldom associated with 
achievement in any field. 

At all events, today’s graduates, said 
Dr. Harlan Hatcher, President of the 
University of Michigan, at AMA’s Mid- 
Winter Personnel Conference, “have a 
slightly different concept of success than 
may be considered traditional in Amer- 
ica.”* From his observations of the class 


outstanding 


*Harlan Hatcher, “The Man in the Cap and 
Gown,” in Executive Selection, Development 
and Inventory, AMA Personnel Series, No. 171. 





of °57, it appears, the man in the cap 
and gown is taking his cue from The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. Com- 
paratively few graduates, Dr. Hatcher 
said, are aiming to become corporation 
presidents, or even vice presidents. They 
are willing to settle for the middle run 
of executive positions because the price 
of the ultimate in business success is too 
high. “Today’s graduates would rather 
settle for a comfortable living than make 
a bid for the top job, with its threat of 
ulcers, and little or no time for family 
life.” 

An interesting point about Dr. Hatch- 
er’s remarks, and similar comments by 
other observers of the current academic 
scene, is that they run almost directly 
counter to certain theories about “up- 
ward mobility” that are busily being 
promulgated by some social scientists. 
Thus, a recent study of 100 top execu- 
tives and first-line supervisors in a 
southern industrial city, identified only 
as “Bigtown,” found that whereas the 
executives agreed in defining “success” 
in terms of career achievement at pro- 
gressively higher levels, the supervisors 
were more inclined to associate it with 
satisfactions outside the job. Or, as one 
supervisor put it, “Let’s boil it down to 
security, happiness, and having many 
friends. This means no ulcers, but 
plenty of fishing and TV.”** 

The authors of this study suggest 


**Roland J. Pellegrin and Charles H. Coates, 
“Executives and Supervisors: Contrasting De- 


finitions of Career Success,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, March 1957, pp. 506-17. 
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that these differences in attitude are due 
to the different social backgrounds and 
“life chances” of the two groups. The 
executives were typically of middle-class 
origins, college graduates who had be- 
gun their careers at the white-collar 
level; the average supervisor came from 
the working class, lacked advanced 
schooling, and had started out in a 
blue-collar job. Coming from an en- 
vironment that put a premium on am- 
bition and afforded favorable learning 
opportunities, the executive was able to 
move to successively higher positions in 
the job hierarchy and to set himself new 
goals at each stage. The supervisor, lack- 
ing such advantages, was more likely to 
limit his aspirations to goals within his 
immediate reach. 

Other social scientists have subscribed 
to the same view that a man’s aspira- 
tions are primarily molded by his social 
background. Yet here are Dr. Hatch- 
er’s graduates—most of them, it may 
be supposed, of middle-class parentage, 
well-educated, the very type of promis- 
ing executive material that industry is 
crying out for—starting out with aims 
that sound exactly like those of the 
“Bigtown” supervisors. 

Did the “Bigtown” executives begin 
with similar goals? Not at all—what 
they wanted, they said, was money, 
prestige, and power. Significantly 
enough, they now attached less im- 
portance to these things—which may be 
yet another indication that business is 
entering upon an era in which everyone 
would rather be happy than president. 





Why do employees so often remain impervious 
to all efforts to change their attitudes and be- 
havior? Maybe, the author suggests, it would be 
more to the point to ask why top management so 
often remains impervious to the motivations of 


employees. 


Tell It to the Boss! 


ROBERT H. GUEST 


Associate Director of Research 
Technology Project 
Yale University 


Prosasry everyone would admit 
that the basic difficulty facing industry 
and business today is not so much 
how to solve technical problems as it 
is how to find answers to such ques- 
tions as, “What motivates men at 
work? What makes them tick? What 
is really meant by that loose term, 
‘communications’ ?” 

A few ideas on these matters—prej- 
udices if you will—have been boiling 
up within the author during his 10 
years’ research among more than 
1,500 men and women in many dif- 
ferent kinds of business organizations 
and at all levels. It is the purpose of 
this article to share some of these ideas 
with personnel managers, training 
directors, editors of plant papers, and 
other staff members whose job it is to 
bridge the communications gap be- 
tween top management and the lower 
ranks of supervisory, clerical, and 
hourly personnel. 
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The central theme is this: No for- 
mal systems of communications— 
whether training programs, plant 
newspapers, information racks, bulle- 
tin boards, supervisors’ manuals, em- 
ployee booklets, or what not—can ever 
be fully effective unless management 
learns to manage right. This means 
learning to understand the basic needs 
of those who are being managed. 


The Staff Man and Top 
Management 


Unfortunately, the men at the pol- 
icy-making level too often relegate the 
primary responsibility for motivating 
employees to the personnel or editorial 
staff. It is the staff man who is given 
the frustrating job of dealing with the 
cussedness of human nature and of 
coming up with “programs” which 
will somehow motivate people to be- 
come more loyal, more efficient, more 
safety- or quality-conscious, and so on. 





But this responsibility is misplaced. 
Without disparaging the importance 
of what the staff man does, it must be 
recognized that he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the level of morale in 
the organization or the effectiveness of 
formal communications. These are 
determined by the climate of manage- 
ment, and it is high time for manage- 
ment to face up to this fact. 

Take, for example, one area of 
communications—supervisory _train- 
ing. Somebody on top gets the notion 
that the supervisors need more train- 
ing, say, in human relations. (No one 
dares to ask the top man why he 
thinks he doesn’t need it, too.) A pro- 
gram is laid out on paper by the train- 
ing people and submitted to the presi- 
dent or general manager, whereupon 


the top boss issues a_ beautifully 


worded statement announcing the 
program and insisting that everyone 
cooperate. What sins have been com- 
mitted in the name of “cooperation”! 

So away we go. The supervisor is 
subjected to a 10 weeks’ course on 
the do’s and don’ts of supervision. 
He is taught how to recognize the 
nine basic psychological drives, how 
to introduce a new worker to the job, 
how to listen sympathetically to com- 
plaints, how not to bawl a man out 
in front of others, how to make con- 
versations “count,” how to think be- 
fore he acts, and a hundred other 
“principles” of behavior. He ends up 
crammed with knowledge and gives 
all the right answers on the test. 

But somehow, what he learned in 
class seems to have little to do with 
what goes on once he is back in the 
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shop.’ There are still as many griev- 
ances as before, efficiency has not im- 
proved, and the error ratio is still 
high. A disturbing sense of frustra- 
tion comes over the training staff. If 
the supervisor is asked what gives, he 
says, “Well, that course we had was 
interesting but I’m too darned busy 
to put that business into practice.” Or, 
“That stuff was all well and good but 
they ought to teach it to the boss or to 
the fellows on top. They are the ones 
who need it.” 


Other Personnel Problems 


The same difficulties are encoun- 
tered throughout the entire range of 
personnel functions. In looking back 
over the past few years, we see the 
skeletons of thousands of personnel 
programs which gave promise at birth 
of a brave new world of communica- 
tions. How many weary hours of staff 
work have gone into these! How 
many good ideas have foundered on 
the rocks of indifference and lack of 
real support from top management! 

If some programs have survived, it 
is not because their mechanics are per- 
fect. There is one plant, for example, 
where the merit rating procedures 
look like a hodge-podge on paper, 
each department using its own meth- 
od, but they work because the man- 
ager feels that merit rating is an im- 
portant part of Arts own job. 

Management development became 
the rage, too, but a large number of 
‘For one of the best studies which underscores 
this point see E. A. Fleishman, et al., Leader- 
ship and Supervision in Industry, Monograph 


No. 33, Ohio State Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, 1955. 
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these programs have been tossed into 
the graveyard of lost causes. The same 
is true for many safety plans and sug- 
gestion systems. Top executives may 
be “sold” on the idea, but they fail to 
show ‘in their own behavior that they 
really mean it. 

Labor relations is in a somewhat 
different category, perhaps. But even 
training programs in labor relations 
have often foundered for the same 
reasons. However, many companies 
are coming to realize that it is a mis- 
take to relegate the responsibility for 
labor relations training exclusively to 
a staff department. It must get into the 
bloodstream of the line organization 
—and from the top down. 

Let me cite an example. A company 
with which I am familiar was prepar- 
ing for contract negotiations. It was 
customary in this company for the 
plant manager to divorce himself en- 
tirely from the actual bargaining 
phase of the negotiations. (“It’s up 
to labor relations. That’s what they 
get paid for.”) In line with this policy, 
the task of planning a training course 
for supervisors, to follow the signing 
of the agreement, was also left up to 
the training department. 

At this point, however, the sugges- 
tion was made to the personnel direc- 
tor that he invite the manager to take 
part in the negotiations as an observer 
for one session only. After a little 
friendly nudging, the manager agreed 
to do so and, as it turned out, he 
stayed for all the sessions. Though he 
had little to say during the negotia- 
tions, his subsequent actions tell the 
story. 
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The manager came to realize that 
proper grievance handling was a line 
responsibility from the foreman all 
the way up to himself, and this new 
attitude had its effects throughout the 
whole plant. The formal training pro- 
gram was dropped. Supervisors were 
now to be trained by dealing with 
actual cases as they came up, working 
as a team with members of the labor 
relations staff. The number of griev- 
ances going into the third and fourth 
steps was sharply reduced. In short, 
the plan worked because the man at 
the top wanted it to work. 

The basic problem, of course, is 
something more than a mere evasion 
of responsibility on the part of man- 
agement. Management tends to as- 
sume that you can fell people how to 
think and behave, and that nothing 
more is required than to improve the 
techniques for getting a message 
across. But does management ever 
listen first? Does it understand the 
things which are really important to 
the people on the job? Does it meet 
the needs of employees as they them- 
selves, not management, 
them ?? 


perceive 


A Case in Point 


Let me cite another experience. This 
concerns a plant which was studied 
in great detail through interviews 
with over 200 hourly employees and 
with most members of operating su- 
pervision including the plant manager. 


*For a basic analysis of organizational vs. in- 
dividual needs, see Chris Argyris, Human Be- 
havior in Organization, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1957. 





The company took great pride in 
its communications programs. There 
was a monthly publication which had 
received awards for excellence and 
which went to all employees, There 
were information racks at all the ex- 
its and posters all over the place. 
There was a variety of recreational 
activities and, finally, one of the most 
thorough supervisory training pro- 
grams I have ever seen—on paper at 
least. 

But what did the workers and su- 
pervisors have to say about the com- 
pany? Here are some representative 
comments: 


q I'll be frank. I wouldn’t say the com- 
pany does very much for its employees. 
There is bad feeling among the people 
who run it. They have all these pro- 
grams but they don’t do any good be- 
cause the place just isn’t run right. 


€ This plant is a cold-hearted outfit. 
They out that magazine every 
month that tells what a wonderful place 
it is to work—but the people who write 
that stuff either don’t know what's going 
on or they get orders to make things 
look rosy. 


send 


@ They don’t do a thing. My wife thinks 
I ought to get another job. Something 
happens every day in that petty joint. 


The Basic Problem 


These are not isolated examples— 
most of the people we talked to felt 
this way. Of course, everyone gripes 
at times; if there is no griping at all, 
it spells trouble. But when griping is 
chronic, as in this case, it indicates 
that se:nething is basically wrong. 
Formal communications were inef- 
fective because the employees felt that 
management did not really mean what 
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it said, and management did not un- 
derstand why the men reacted this 
way. 

What was the trouble here? Essen- 
tially, it was bad management. The 
underlying conditions which account 
for the unhealthy situation in this 
plant can be described as follows: 


1. Jobs were broken down into simple 
repetitive motions and the work itself 
had no intrinsic —- for the opera- 
tors. 


2. Supervisors acted /in such a way as 
to reinforce the sense of anonymity and 
impersonality, looking upon the workers 
as mere extensions of the machine. This 
was a reflection of the attitudes of top 
management. 


3. The line and service departments, 
fearful of retribution from above for the 
slightest mistake, had insulated them- 
selves one from the other. The only in- 
teractions taking place were those re- 
quired by standard procedure. Each de- 
partment was more concerned with get- 
ting “off the hook” than with solving 
basic operating problems. The atmos- 
phere of mutual helpfulness, without 
which such problems cannot be solved, 
was utterly lacking. 

4. As a result, there were bottlenecks 
in the work flow. Line supervisors were 
in constant conflict with the depart- 
ments handling tooling, materials, ac- 
counting, inspection, and personnel. To 
preach good human relations was _pat- 
ently silly until these physical and infor- 
mational bottlenecks could be 
nated. 


elimi- 


Since these conditions were appar- 
ent to the hourly worker, he was not 
impressed by fancy literature exhort- 
ing him to do a good job, to be more 
quality conscious, or to be grateful 
to a beneficent management. What 
was needed, obviously, was a change 
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in management’s philosophy, a recog- 
nition that the average employee 
wants to do a good job. 

There is a kind of vicious circle in 
such situations. If the foreman, the 
supervisor, the plant manager, or the 
president gets the idea that people 
are not interested in doing a quality 
job, and therefore must be kept in 
line by ruthless discipline, his subor- 
dinates react, as might be expected, 
by saying, “To hell with it.” And 
they do a poor job. So the boss turns 
around and says, “See, didn’t I tell 
you? Their work is terrible and I can 
prove it by the record.” And he can. 
So round and round it goes, leading 
to nothing but more trouble. 


The Vicious-Circle 


Can this vicious circle be broken? 
Yes—but only when management 
backs up its good intentions by ac- 
tion. 

In the case of the plant cited above, 
we found that attitudes and behavior 
can change. When our study was 
made (1951-1953), this plant, one of a 
group of seven making a well-known 
consumer item, had the worst record 
of the group for efficiency, quality, 
safety, and number of grievances. A 
change in management then took 
place. In 1956 when we returned to 
the plant, we found it had climbed 
to the top of the list in all these in- 
dexes of performance and morale. 

Did this come about because of 
technical improvements? In part it 
did. Many problems of layout and 
workflow which had caused conflict 
were cleared up. But these problems 
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could not have been tackled without 
a change of administration and a new 
climate throughout the organization. 

Why this change took place is too 
long a story to relate here. It is enough 
to note that, once management backed 
up its words by action, a decided 
change in attitudes became apparent. 
Here is what lower-level supervisors 
were saying after two-and-a-half years 
under the new management: 


q The boss we have now is different. He 
wants to know what's going on. He’s al- 
ways looking for trouble but when he 
finds it he doesn’t go back to his desk 
and issue a lot of orders. He talks it 
over with the men themselves. The way 
I look at it is this: Before, everybody 
was push, push, push. Now it’s go, go, go, 
but that’s a different thing if you get 
what I mean. 


(A lot of people around here have 
changed. Some of the foremen used to 
say to a man, “If you don’t like it here 
why don’t you quit?” Not any more. 
The change comes down from the top. 
I’ve changed myself. 


{ The change came from management. 
Sure, they put in a lot of new methods 
and a lot of new ideas but that wasn’t 
all. People seem to be noticed more 
now. If someone is doing something 
wrong then someone else takes the time 
to help him. If an idea has merit it is 
adopted. If another supervisor comes 
over with a complaint—why, in the old 
days it was just forgotten. Now it gets 
done. It was always to hell with the 
other guy, look after your own skin. It 
takes time to point out a mistake and to 
explain it, and nobody had the time. 
Now they take the time because it’s 
important. 


The gist of the matter is summed 
up in this remark: 


{ When I talked with you some years 





back, remember, I had just about 
reached the point of thinking that all 
the things I believed in were wrong. I 
always believed that if you treat people 
right you will be treated the right way. 
But the attitude of “If you don’t like it 
here why don’t you get out” was what 
management believed in. Whatever suc- 
cess we had was at a cost. How was it 
done? Out and out fear. This plant ran 
on fear and fear alone. So I began to 
think that was the way I should pattern 
myself—after the way those on top 
operated. I couldn’t resolve this conflict 
within myself and I started looking for 
another job. [Then he. laughed.] Of 
course, now I’m convinced my original 
beliefs were dead right, because that’s 
just the way we are operating from the 
top down. 

These comments do not mean 
merely that people were happier. It 
is nonsense to think that satisfaction 
is automatically equated with produc- 
tivity and that all we have to do is go 
around peddling organizational tran- 
quilizers. Here a more fundamental 
change had occurred: A new sense 
of drive and initiative had devel- 
oped which was reflected in the cold 
hard facts of production—lower costs, 
better quality, greater efficiency. 


The Staff Man’‘s Dilemma 


But the staff man may ask, “Do 
you mean that there is nothing we 
can do to influence attitudes and be- 
havior unless it starts at the top?” Or 
the editor, “Do you mean that a plant 
newspaper and other formal media of 
communication are useless?” 

In one sense, I am saying precisely 
that. Formal media are useless and 
even harmful if management employs 
them merely as manipulative tools. 
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Or let me put it this way: Communi- 
cation is effective in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of goodwill and 
understanding that exists in the day- 
to-day relationships. If the outfit is 
run properly, you can tell your em- 
ployees the facts and they’ll believe 
you. If it isn’t they won't believe any- 
thing. 

The British psychologist, T. M. 
Higham, put it well when he said, 
“The pathetic notion that you can 
improve communications by giving 
more and better information should 
surely be allowed to die a natural 
death; you will not get any reception 
if you are not trusted; but if relations 
are good then there is a good chance 
that what you say will be received, 
and that you will get cooperation in 
return.” 3 

The staff man, of course, is caught 
in the middle. As many of them have 
confided to me, they recognize the 
problem but feel that their hands are 
tied. Take, for example, the editor of 
the plant newspaper—here is a good 
illustration of the staff man’s dilem- 
ma. More often than not, what the 
editor publishes is aimed to please 
the boss rather than to give his read- 
ers meaningful information. But what 
other course is open to him? What 
kind of information, say, would be 
“meaningful” to his readers? 


Let me make a few suggestions on 
these points in the hope that they may 
be helpful not only to editors but to 
personnel managers and other staff 


* Higham, T. M., “Basic Psychological Factors 
in Communication,” Occupational Psychology, 
Vol. 31 (1957), No. 1, p. 4. 
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members who stand in a similar re- 
lationship to top management. 


How to Use the Plant Newspaper 


For one thing, the plant newspaper 
can serve its readers by providing in- 
formation on how the company’s pro- 
ducts or services are used. This policy 
is generally followed and should be 
continued. 

Social and personal items are also 
of interest and are usually read quite 
thoroughly. The editor must make 
sure, however, that the reporters not 
only belong to the work group they 
write about but are its most respected 
members. Sports news cannot be over- 
done, providing the sports programs 
originate with the workers themselves 
and are not run by the company. 

Let the employees know also what 
the company forecasts in the way of 
new business, engineering advances, 
or other developments. Stick to the 
facts, however, and don’t cover up the 
unpleasant ones—“the grapevine’ll get- 
cha if you don’t watch out.” 

Perhaps the most controversial ad- 
vice concerns the publication’s role 
in union-management relations. Don’t 
use the paper to drive a wedge be- 
tween the company and the union. 
This may backfire. There is no ques- 
tion, of course, that the company has 
a right to state its position. But when 
employees sense that the company 
may actually be trying to destroy the 
union, suspicion will be cast on every- 
thing the paper says. On the other 
hand, there are some cases in which 
the publication is a joint effort, with 
the union footing its share of the bill. 
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Avoid using boilerplate from out- 
side sources to preach about obliga- 
tions to shareholders, the free enter- 
prise system, the dangerous encroach- 
ment of the federal government, high 
taxes, and so on. While these are cer- 
tainly issues for discussion, they 
should be tied down closely to the 
company itself. 

Take the matter of taxes, for exam- 
ple. If the company paper publishes 
canned material condemning higher 
taxes while at the same time the local 
schools are known to be overcrowd- 
ed and the teachers poorly paid, it is 
more than likely that readers will lose 
faith in the paper. 

On this question of avoiding propa- 
ganda, let me cite an experience which 
I found disturbing. 

A salesman for one of the infor- 
mation services showed me the kinds 
of booklets he was selling to company 
presidents. Among them were many 
excellent pieces on gardening, fishing, 
practical household hints, and other 
such topics—this seemed innocent 
enough. But the salesman told me, in 
a confidential tone, “You know all 
this is the sugar coating. What I tell 
these executives is that the real pay- 
off is in those other booklets we feed 
in which will increase his employees’ 
loyalty to the company and to the 
free-enterprise system. That’s usually 
the clincher.” 


As I see it, loyalty to a company 
cannot be bought and sold like a com- 
modity. And it will not come into 
being if management’s own behavior 
threatens the very basis upon which 
true loyalty is built. 





Or take another example: the sub- 
scription services for improving su- 
pervision. Many of these, it is true, 
are excellent. But here again the do’s 
and don’ts of good supervision fall 
flat if the supervisor feels insecure in 
his work life, isn’t listened to, and 
isn’t given the tools, the manpower, 
and the time to serve as a true leader 
and a respected member of manage- 
ment. 

The editor may still ask, “But what 
can I do to influence top management 
so that my job is made more effective 
and meaningful to our employees?” 


Improving Communications 


There is one important function 
which the editor is in a unique posi- 


tion to exercise. He can serve as a 
communications channel for some of 
the underlying needs and dissatisfac- 
tions of employees. Plant publications 
are generally looked upon as instru- 
ments for communications down- 
ward. But the editor has the organiza- 
tional set-up to transmit information 
upwards, from employees to manage- 
ment. Reporters are close to the grass 
roots and if they are alert, can sense 
the currents of popular feeling. 

When problems of a localized char- 
acter arise, the editor can act as a 
friendly counselor to the supervisor 
concerned. On company-wide _prob- 
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lems, he can flag top management 
about the reaction to its policies. The 
kind of information that he can sup- 
ply does not always get to the top via 
the labor relations staff or the line or- 
ganization. Hence he can act as a 
mirror showing management how it 
looks in the eyes of employees. 

One editor of my acquaintance has 
successfully established himself in this 
role. While he always works through 
“proper channels,” he enjoys a posi- 
tion as confidential advisor which no 
one else has. Since he discusses not 
individuals but policies and their ef- 
fects, his viewpoint is an objective 
one and a decided asset to manage- 
ment. 

It is worth mentioning also that 
the editor’s command of the English 
language might be put to wider use. 
How many memos, directives, policy 
statements, and other communications 
are poorly written and even mislead- 
ing! The editor might offer to con- 
duct courses in the use of English or 
even get the manager to consult him 
in writing letters and directives. 

In the last analysis, of course, the 
attitude of top management is still 
the decisive factor. How the staff man 
is to reckon with this must be left to 
him—whether to stifle his conscience, 
look for another job, or face the prob- 
lem head on. 





It is now 10 years since the University of Min- 
nesota’s Industrial Relations Center started its 
annual surveys of industrial relations salaries and 
ratios. This report on the findings of the 1957 
survey points up some continuing trends of the 


past decade. 


Salaries and Staffing Ratios in 
Industrial Relations, 1957 


DALE YODER and ROBERTA J. NELSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


Tus REPORT, the tenth of our annual 
surveys,’ covers personnel ratios, sala- 


ries, job changes, and related informa- 
tion in 825 concerns. The respondents, 
who hold the top staff jobs in the 
organizations surveyed, are located 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, with the heaviest concentra- 
tion in the East North Central re- 
gion, which includes the states of II- 
linois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. Just over one-third—34 per 
cent—of all returns came from this 
region. Nineteen per cent were from 
the Middle Atlantic region—New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Eighteen per cent came from the 


1For reports of the earlier studies, see PERSON- 
NEL, Vol. 33, No. 1 (July, 1956), pp. 6-18 
and other references cited there. i 


West North Central region—lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota. The only other region with 
more than 10 per cent is New Eng- 
land, including Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, with 11 
per cent. 

As in previous years, the sample is 
dominated by returns from manu- 
facturing industries, which make up 
71 per cent of the total. Government 
agencies make up 5 per cent; trade, 
the finance group (banking, finance 
and insurance), and public utilities 
each account for 4 per cent; and 
transportation represents 2 per cent. 
The remaining 10 per cent failed to 
classify their industries. 





Norte. The authors wish to express their appreciation to Miss Lois Erickson, supervisor 
of the Tabulating Research Laboratory of the University of Minnesota, for her help in 


the tabulation of returns. 
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Twenty-three per cent of the re- 
turns came from concerns with from 
500 to 1,000 employees, and 21 per 
cent from those with less than 500. 
Organizations with more than 1,000 
employees make up 56 per cent of the 
total, with about 50 per cent of these 
having from 1,000 to 7,000 employees. 

This year’s sample closely approxi- 
mates—both in industry distribution 
and company size—those of earlier 
years and thus facilitates time-to-time 
comparisons. Seventy-five per cent of 
the returns this year came from re- 
spondents who say they participated 
in the 1956 study. 


Who Reports? 


These surveys have sought informa- 
tion from the principal “personnel” or 
“industrial relations” officials in each 
company or agency. The question- 
naires are sent to the person in charge 
of the employee relations program. 

As readers well know, these top 
officials hold a wide range of titles. 
“Personnel Director” is the most com- 
mon (53.3 per cent), and “Industrial 
Relations Director” is second (245 
per cent). Forty-five respondents hold 
the title of “Vice President.” No one 
other title is reported by more than 
3 per cent of the sample, but “Em- 
ployee Relations Directors” make up 
2.8 per cent, “Assistant Personnel Di- 
rectors” 2.3 per cent, “Assistant In- 
dustrial Relations Directors” 1.2 per 
cent, and “Employment Managers” 
0.5 per cent. In 4.8 per cent of the re- 
turns a wide assortment of other titles 
is reported. About 4 per cent failed 
to indicate their job designation. 


Highlights of the Survey 
THE OVER-ALL finding of the In- 


dustrial Relation Center’s 1957 survey is 
that, while “personnel” salaries continue 
to increase considerably faster than liv- 
ing costs, personnel ratios—the numbers 
of professional and technical staff mem- 
bers per 100 employees—remain quite 
stable. Highlights of the survey: 


B® The average salary of “personnel 
executives” is about $11,000, repre- 
senting, also on the average, about 
30 per cent of what their presidents 
receive. 

Best-paying industry group is trans- 
portation. 

Highest salaries are reported in the 
petroleum-producing central _ states 
and lowest in the Southwest and 
Southeast. 

Three-fourths of all respondents re- 
ceive an average of $2,400 in added, 
non-salary compensation. 

This year’s average (median) per- 
sonnel ratio is 0.75, as compared 
with 0.76 in 1956. Ratios are highest 
in financial industries and lowest in 
the government service. 

The average industrial relations exec- 
utive is 43 years old, has a B.A. 
degree with a major in business ad- 
ministration, and has .worked in the 
industrial relations field 13 years. 





Those who have followed these sur- 
veys will note several continuing 
trends as regards titles. Basic to all of 
them is a trend toward standardiza- 
tion, with the three titles—Vice Presi- 
dent, Industrial Relations Director, 
and Personnel Director—gaining gen- 
eral acceptance. The proportion of 
Vice Presidents continues to rise, 
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jumping almost a full percentage 
point this year. “Personnel Director” 
continues to decline as the leading 
title, and “Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor” continues to gain.? 


Personnel Ratios 

For the 714 organizations whose 
over-all personnel ratios could be 
calculated, the mean ratio is 0.82 and 
the median is 0.75. This means that 
0.75 professional and technical staff 
members are provided for each 100 
employees served by the employee re- 
lations staff; or—to put it the other 
way around—that one such _profes- 
sional or technical staff member is 
employed for each 133 employees. The 
Qs ratio, marking the three-quarter 
point from lowest to highest, is 1.00, 
meaning that one-fourth of all report- 
ing firms have one or more employee 
relations staff members per 100 em- 
ployees. 

Ratios by industry. The “finance” 
industry group—including banking 
and insurance—is highest, so far as 
industries are concerned, with a me- 
dian ratio of 1.01 and a Qs of 1.32. 
Trade is the lowest, with a median 
of 0.53 and a Qs of 0.74. Manufactur- 
ing ratios are 0.75 and 1.00; transpor- 
tation, 0.48 and 0.97; public utilities, 
0.60 and 0.88; government, 0.80 and 
1.20; and “all others,” 0.71 and 0.97. 


* Those who are particularly interested in titles 
may like to know that a comprehensive study 
of cides and work assignments to the employee 
relations staff is now in progress at the Indus- 
trial Relations Center. This study should justify 


conclusions as to distinctive patterns in assign- 
ments of responsibility and may result in a 


whole system of suggested titles for staff mem- 
bers, 
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Ratios by size of firm. In general, 
ratios show a tendency to decline wit! 
increases in numbers of employees. 
The highest median ratio—0.91—is re 
ported by concerns with less than 
500 employees. In those with 5,000 or 
more employees, the median ratio is 
about 0.65. 

Single-plant vs. multi-plant opera 
tions. Single-plant ratios are higher 
than those reported by multi-plant 
firms. The median for single plants 
is 0.82. For combinations of central 
ofice and two or more plant depart. 
ments, the median is 0.80. Central or 
“corporate” staffs report a median 
ratio of 0.61, and single-plant divisions 
in a multi-plant operation a median 
of 0.79. 

Range of programs. Much of th« 
range in personnel ratios is rather 
clearly attributable to the variation in 
functions or responsibilities assigned 
to employee relations staff divisions. 
Respondents were asked to check 
their regular assignments in a list of 
seven functions or activities: (1) ad 
ministration of the staff unit; (2) 
staffing; (3) training; (4) labor rela 
tions; (5) wage and salary adminis- 
tration; (6) employee benefits and 
services, including health and safei, 
programs; and (7) research. Ap 
proximately 10 per cent of all re 
spondents reported that they were re 
sponsible for less than half of these 
functions. Ninety per cent are re 
sponsible for four or more of the 
seven. Those with broader programs 
have a median ratio of 0.75. Those 
with narrowly defined programs re 
port a median ratio of 0,43, This sharp 
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TABLE 1 
Mean, Median, and Q:, Salaries, by Industry Group, 1957 


Industry Group Mean Median Qs 
Manufacturing $11,187 $ 9,600 $13,000 
Trade 12,574 10,000 14,009 
Banking, finance, insurance 10,866 10,100 13,800 
Transportation 15,759 10,500 18,074 
Public utilities 11,734 10,800 12,900 
Government 9,268 9,205 10,356 
Other 12,363 11,192 13,440 

All industries $11,360 $10,000 $13,000 


Salaries, 1957 








difference clearly indicates the “crude” 
or approximate nature of the general 
personnel ratio as a yardstick, which 
has frequently been noted in earlier 
reports of these studies. 


Salaries 


Personnel and industrial relations 
directors continue to report increasing 
salaries. The mean salary this year is 
$11,360. The median salary for this 
year—$10,000—is 5 per cent above that 
reported last year and 34 per cent 
more than the median in 1948, when 
these studies were first undertaken. 
The Qs salary for 1957 is $13,000. This 
is 4.2 per cent above last year’s level 
and a 30 per cent increase over 1948. 

For those who regularly write to 
tell us that they have to “low-shelve” 
this issue of PersonNEL, because the 
averages we give are so low, let us 
emphasize that the range of reported 
salaries this year is from $3,770 to 
$55,000. Also, let us add, these salaries 
average 30 per cent of the president's 
salary. Vice presidents show the larg- 
est average percentage of president's 
salaries—38 per cent. Industrial rela- 


tions directors average 28 per cent 
and personnel managers 30 per cent. 

Industry differences. Transportation 
industries lead the salary parade this 
year, with a mean of $15,759. Gov- 
ernment agencies bring up the rear, 
as in the past, with a mean of $9,268. 
Table 1 makes this comparison clear 
and shows median and Qs salaries. 

Size of firm. Salaries tend to in 
crease in larger firms, as may be noted 
in Table 2. This tendency is apparent 
in means, medians, and Q:; measures. 

Multi-plant operations. The high 
est salaries are those paid to top em- 
ployee relations officers in a corporate 
office in which they hold responsibili 
ties for both central office and other 
plant programs. The average (mean) 
salary for single plant operations is 
$9,966 and the median is $8,840. For 
the single plant in a multi-plant op 
eration, the average (mean) is $9,447 
and the median is $9,000. In central o1 
corporate offices, the mean is $13,266 
and the median is $11,300. For cen 
tral office staff with plant-wide re 
sponsibilities, the mean is $14.966 and 
the median is $14,000. 
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TABLE 2 
Mean, Median, and Q; Salaries, by Number of Employees, 1957 

Seater of Salaries 

Employees Mean Median Q3 
1-499 $ 8,028 $ 7,721 $ 9,000 
500-999 9,430 8,643 10,775 
1,000-1,499 11,425 10,334 13,500 
1,500-1,999 11,258 10,410 12,000 
2,000—2,499 13,185 12,000 15,000 
2,500-2,999 14,101 12,000 15,150 
3,000-3,999 13,243 12,000 17,500 
4,000-4,999 13,775 11,600 18,500 
5,000-6,999 13,640 12,200 16,500 
7,000-9,999 18,220 15,400 24,000 
10,000-19,999 ' 19,866 19,200 26,000 
20,000 & over 22,457 16,500 28,000 








Titles and salaries. Vice presidents 
get the highest salaries, ranging from 
$10,000 to $55,000. Their mean is 
$22,868, with a median of $21,700 and a 
Qs; of $25,850. Industrial relations di- 
rectors are next, with a mean of 
$12,922, a median of $11,700, and a Q3 
of $15,000. Personnel directors average 
$9,615, with a median of $8,572 and 
a Qs; of $10,500. 

Regional differences. As may be 
seen from the accompanying map, 
average salaries are highest in the 
“petroleum” states, with the central 
region second. Lowest averages are 
those for the southwest and southeast. 

Salary increases. For all respond- 
ents, as noted above, this year’s salaries 
are about 5 per cent higher than last 
year’s. For the 75.3 per cent who actu- 
ally received increases, the gains are 
much greater, however, averaging 
about 8 per cent. Increases are greater 
for those who were promoted or 
changed jobs, averaging about 11 per 
cent. For respondents who held the 
same job this year as last, the average 
gain was 8 per cent. 


Supplementary compensation. More 
than three-fourths of the respond- 
ents (77 per cent) report other forms 
of compensation in addition to their 
salaries. The mean dollar value of 
these supplements is $2,400, but the 
actual amounts received range from 
$14 to $27,000. They are largest for 
vice presidents, who average (mean) 
$6,372. Broken down by industry 
groups, the returns reveal no special 
pattern, except that government is 
lowest, with a mean of $682. 

The most common form of supple- 
mentary pay is insurance, reported by 
57 per cent. Pensions, reported by 47 
per cent, come next. 

Forty-two per cent of the respond- 
ents receive a cash bonus, and 19 per 
cent participate in profit-sharing pro- 
grams. Cash bonuses are more fre- 
quent in manufacturing and trade 
than in other industries. Paid insur- 
ance and pensions are most common 
in the banking, finance and insurance 
group. No other major differences 
distinguish the various industry 


groups. 
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Each survey in this series has pro- 
vided additional information on the 
personal characteristics and special 
qualifications of the men and women 
who direct employee relations staff 
divisions. 


Personal Characteristics 


Age. This year’s respondents, for 
example, report an average (median) 
age of 43 years, the same as for the 
preceding two years. This year’s range 
is from 25 to 72 years. Vice presidents 
are oldest, averaging 47 years. Labor 
relations directors average 45 and 
both personnel managers and indus- 
trial relations directors average 43. 

Experience. The average experience 
of all respondents in their present jobs 
is 6.4 years and in the industrial rela- 
tions field, 13 years. Analyzed by job 
titles, the returns show only slight dif- 
ferences in present job experience. As 
regards experience in the field, how- 
ever, vice presidents average about 17 
years, while labor relations directors 
report 15, industrial relations directors 
14, and personnel directors about 12 
years. 

Education. Only 25 per cent of the 
respondents have no college educa- 
tion. Ten per cent have less than four 
years of college, 42 per cent have a 
bachelor’s degree, 6 per cent a law de- 
gree, 14 per cent a master’s degree, 
and 1 per cent hold a Ph.D. Vice 
presidents include the lowest propor- 
tion of bachelor’s degrees (33 per 
cent) and the highest proportion of 
law degrees (11 per cent). Personnel 
managers and industrial relations di- 
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rectors show a similar pattern of edu- 
cational attainment. 

Turnover and promotion. Of the 
sample as a whole, 15.2 per cent made 
significant job changes in the past 
year. About 5 per cent changed em- 
ployers. Slightly more than 10 per 
cent made changes within their or- 
ganizations, 5.8 per cent changing 
within the employee relations depart- 
ment, and 4.8 per cent moving into it. 
The level of turnover appears to be 
fairly uniform for vice presidents, in- 
dustrial relations directors, and per- 
sonnel managers, but higher for labor 
relations directors. 

Some notion of the pattern of pro- 
motions is available from the reported 
experience of each group. Among 
vice presidents 44 per cent were for- 
merly industrial relations directors, 19 
per cent were personnel directors, 5 
per cent held some other title in the 
employee relations staff, and 32 per 
cent entered their present position 
from a “non-personnel” job. Of the 
196 industrial relations directors, 14 
per cent held a job of the same title 
before taking their present assign- 
ment, 28 per cent were formerly per- 
sonnel directors, 32 per cent held oth- 
er titles in the employee relations staff, 
and 26 per cent came from “non-per- 
sonnel” jobs. Of the 409 present per- 
sonnel directors, 4 per cent were for- 
merly industrial relations directors, 16 
per cent were personnel directors else- 
where, 42 per cent held other titles in 
the employee relations staff, and 38 
per cent came from “non-personnel” 
jobs. 





Is it easier to recruit technical personnel locally 
than out of town? What is the lowest offer a 
candidate is likely to accept? Some helpful guid- 
ance on these and other questions posed by the 
problem of securing engineers and scientists will 
he found in this report. 


What GE Learned from Its 
Technical Recruiting Program 


D. R. LESTER and JOHN J. WRIGHT 


Flight Propulsion Laboratory Department 
The General Electric Company, Cincinnati 


Tue practice of recruiting technical 
and professional personnel seems to 
be regarded with mild disdain by 
many people, from the popular maga- 
zine writer who labels it “head hunt- 
ing” to the professional personnel 
man who tolerates it as a necessary 
evil. Perhaps the only person who 
accepts recruiting wholeheartedly is 
the manager with a technical job to 
do. Being in desperate need of spe- 
cialists to accomplish a complex pro- 
ject, he is the first to recognize that 
technical talent is the single raw ma- 
terial most difficult to produce. 
Whether willingly or otherwise, 
however, most companies are forced 
to acknowledge that the problem of 
recruiting professional personnel is an 
inescapable one today. This account 
of our experience at General Elec- 
tric’s Evendale Plant may therefore 
be helpful to other companies in plan- 


ning recruiting programs and in gaug- 
ing the effectiveness of the various 
recruiting sources and methods. 

It became apparent to us late in 
1955 that additional technical person- 
nel were needed to further engineer- 
ing work in progress. The growing 
number of engine projects vital to 
national defense coupled with the in- 
creasing complexity of the product 
intensified the need for engineers. To 
meet this problem, the plant’s recruit- 
ing efforts were centralized and a 
vigorous recruiting program was in- 
stituted. 


The State of the Market 


In appraising the nation-wide mar- 
ket for technical talent, it was esti- 
mated that there were approximately 
40 to 70 thousand vacancies through- 
out industry. The pace at which the 
economy has grown has created a 
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Last Name 


Date of Birth 

Date Reported 

Previous Salary 

Salary Offered 

Level 

red cc stk beea keene nee ee aware 
Testing Date 

Numerical 


College 
Date of Grad. 


Sex 
Recruiting Source 
Status 





Department 

Section 

Citizen 

State 

Industry 

Firm 

P Fale Bnew Greed. o.o.cccccccsceccccoce 
# Depends 

Refusal Reason 








EXHIBIT 1 
Basic Data Card for Recruiting Research 


tremendous demand for engineers, as 
indicated by that fact that, in 1900, 
there was one engineer for every 200 
production workers, whereas in 1950 
there was one engineer for every 60 
production workers. The General 
Electric Company in 1953 employed 
one engineer for every 15 employees; 
in 1956, however, the ratio stood at 
1:14 in the commercial departments 
of the company, and at 1:9 in the 
technical departments engaged in de- 
fense work. 

As with other highly technical en- 
terprises, General Electric’s continued 
progress depends largely on the crea- 
tive ability of the engineers and scien- 
tists who constitute its technical team. 
That is why they represent such an 
important part of our work force. 

Nowhere is this situation more evi- 
deut than in the Aircraft Gas Tur- 
bine Division which produces an ex- 


tremely complex product that makes a 
tangible and direct contribution to our 
national security. The Evendale De- 
partments of this Division employed 
14,000 persons at the beginning of 
1956 of whom roughly 1,100 were 
engineers. Additional engineers were 
required by the Jet Engine Depart- 
ment, the Flight Propulsion Labora- 
tory Department, and the Production 
Engineering Department. 


The Recruiting Program 


These requirements led manage- 
ment to establish an over-all recruit- 
ing objective of 500 engineers for 1956. 
The skills, experience, and education 
needed to fill these openings ranged 
from a B.S. degree with but little ex- 
perience to a Ph.D. degree with five 
to 10 years’ experience. Few recent 
graduates were to be recruited, how- 
ever, since college recruiting was 
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handled centrally within G. E. The 
openings covered the entire engineer- 
ing spectrum, from research in the 
department laboratory to manufactur- 
ing engineering in the production de- 
partment. 

In carrying out the recruiting pro- 
gram, approximately 30 to 40 thousand 
resumes were reviewed to identify 
good prospects for technical employ- 
ment and some 245 recruiting trips 
were made. These interview trips, cou- 
pled with extensive advertising and ex- 
ploitation of employment agencies, re- 
sulted in about 4,000 plant visits by 
candidates. After testing and inter- 
viewing this carefully pre-screened 
group, offers were made to about 1,700 
individuals of whom 622 accepted po- 
sitions as technical engineers. 

Of primary concern in this cam- 
paign were the quality and productiv- 
ity of the recruiting sources. This 
consideration obviously stemmed 
from a desire to increase efficiency 
and reduce cost. Accordingly, a re- 
search project was set up to assemble 


and analyze data on the following 
questions: 


What sources produce the most people? 

What sources provide the best people? 

What cities, or geographical areas, are 
most productive? 

What is the employment background of 
new hires? 

Are the better people hired? 

What is the effect of salary on accept- 
ance or refusal? 

What are the reasons for refusal of 
offers? 


Twenty-eight factors considered to 
be of possible significance for recruit- 
ing were selected empirically (see 
Exhibit 1) and subsequently coded 
on IBM cards. 


Geographical Areas As Recruiting 
Sources 

An analysis of these data yielded 
information of considerable value for 
future recruiting programs. First of 
all, the location of the company and 
the applicant’s geographical prefer- 
ences frequently determine whether 
an offer is accepted or refused. It 





Unknown 

New England & Middle Atlantic 
South 

Midwest 

Plains 

Southwest 

West 

Foreign 


Total 


* Ratio of acceptances to offers. 





TABLE 1 


Total Acceptances and Acceptance Ratios 
by Geographic Area 


Total Acceptances Acceptance Ratio* 


(Per cent) 

61 37.7 
174 37 

43 32 
217 39 

36 32 

28 35 

46 40 

17 74 


622 
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City 


. Cincinnati 

. New York 

. Los Angeles 
Columbus 
Chicago 

. Indianapolis 

. Washington, D. C. 
Dayton 

. Cleveland 

. Buffalo 


Total 


SCLVMNAMAWN= 


— 


* Ratio of acceptances to offers. 





TABLE 2 


Number of Acceptances and Acceptance Ratios 
By Metropolitan Area 


Total Acceptances Acceptance Ratio* 


(Per cent) 
79 64 
27 38 
15 45 
15 48 
12 34 
12 21 
1 50 
9 20 
8 21 
7 33 
195 








is obviously of interest therefore to 
determine what regions are the most 
productive as recruiting sources. Ta- 
ble 1 summarizes our findings. 

To pinpoint the most productive 
cities, a similar tabulation was made 
of the number of applicants accepted 
and the acceptance ratios by metro- 
politan areas. The top 10 cities are 
shown in Table 2. 

Since only 195 acceptances were de- 
rived from these 10 cities, it is appar- 
ent that the remaining acceptances 
came from a large number of cities. 


It is also apparent from the figures 
for Cincinnati that a concentrated lo- 
cal recruiting effort pays off. Consid- 
erable judgment needs to be exer- 
cised, however, in conducting a local 
recruiting campaign in order to avoid 
any adverse effect on community re- 
lations. 


Qualifications of Applicants 


Table 3 summarizes the informa- 
tion on the previous employment ex- 
perience of the candidates who ac- 
cepted positions. 





Previous Employment 
Non-defense industry 
Defense industry 
Armed service 
General Electric 
College students 
Government 
Other or unknown 


Total 





TABLE 3 


Employment Background of Candidates 
Accepting Positions 


No. of Per Cent of Total 


Acceptances Acceptances 


242 39.2 
143 23.1 
87 13.8 
59 9.5 
56 8.5 
24 3.9 
1 2.0 


622 


100.0 
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ALPHA 


ACCEP TANCES 


REFUSALS 


NON-OFFERS 


NORM 


130 140 150 160 
ALPHA RAW SCORES 


ACCEPTANCES 


REFUSALS 


NON- OFFERS 


NORM 


20 30 40 50 60 
BENNETT RAW SCORES 


EXHIBIT 2 
Average Scores on Alpha and Bennett Tests for All Applicants 
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MINOR SOURCES 


ACCEPTANCES 

REFUSALS 

SOURCE AVERAGE 
— — NON-OFFERS 





4 4 4 4 





RECRUITING GE REFERRALS 
AGENCIES TRIPS 


GE REFERRALS 
(CENTRAL OFFICE) (EMPLOYEES) 


, , T T 
WED YORK 
RECRUITING 


4 
T 
COLLEGE 


RECRUITING TRANSFERS  WALK-INS MISCELLANEOUS 


EXHIBIT 3 
Quality of Recruiting Sources as Measured by Average Alpha Scores of Applicants 


The applicant’s suitability for em- 
ployment was measured in part by 
his achievement on two common psy- 
chological tests. These were the Modi- 
fied Alpha Examination which meas- 
ures verbal and numerical facility and 
produces a “total” score used as an 
estimate of general intelligence, and 
the Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion test which measures facility with 
basic physical laws and concepts. The 
former is closely timed while the lat- 
ter is of the “power” or untimed type. 

The tests were used as screening 
devices and the results were consid- 
ered in the context of college grades, 
actual work achievement, and _per- 
sonality differences. In unusual cases 
—a foreign language background, for 
example—non-verbal tests such as the 
Raven Progressive Matrices and the 
Cattell Culture Free Intelligence test 
were administered. 


The norms used in these tests were 
those supplied by the test construc- 
tors. For the Alpha test, the norms 
were derived from a group of execu- 
tive applicants tested by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, and for the Ben- 
nett, from college engineering stu- 
dents and graduates, Exhibit 2 sum- 
marizes the over-all 1956 results and 
affords a comparison with the execu- 
tive norms. As is evident from the 
figure, applicants who performed in a 
superior fashion on these tests were 
hired, while those who made lower 
scores were eliminated. 


Evaluation of Recruiting Sources 


For the purposes of the research 
project, it was assumed that the tests 
used actually measure the quality of 
applicants. The mean test perform- 
ance of applicants hired was then 
taken as an index of the quality of 
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sources. Exhibit 3 shows the average 
scores on the Alpha test for all appli- 
cants—acceptances, refusals, and non- 
offers—from the five major recruiting 
sources, and the over-all average for 
the five minor sources. 

The number of individuals recruit- 
ed from each source, as indicated in 
Table 4, provides a measure of the 
productivity of recruiting sources. 

Contrary to some prevailing opin- 
ions, there are no significant differ- 
ences in quality between the appli- 
cants coming from the major sources. 
The 
agencies provide low-quality people 
is not substantiated by these data. 


assumption that employment 


The Question of Salaries 


One of the most important factors 
influencing acceptance or refusal is 
the salary offered. How important 
salary is may be seen from Table 5 
which shows that, for three of the 
five larger sources—ads, agencies, and 


29 


employee referrals—there is a con- 
sistent difference the av- 
erage salary increase for acceptances 
and that for refusals. In general, an 


between 


increase of 10 per cent over previous 
salary is associated with acceptance, 
while a lesser increase seems to result 
in refusal. 

Salary offers to new applicants 
which discriminate against current 
employees with similar qualifications 
and skills can adversely affect the 
morale of an organization. The sal- 
aries of current employees must keep 
pace with rising salary trends. 

Hence, notwithstanding our exten- 
sive hiring activity, care was taken to 
maintain a proper balance by means 
of a progressive salary plan coupled 
with a thorough review of each new 
offer. A comparison of the age-salary 
relationship for long-service employ- 
ees with that for new hires showed 
definitely that the former group was 
not being discriminated against. 





Source 


Unknown 

Advertising 

Employment agencies 

Recruiting trips 

Referrals from GE central office 
Referrals from GE employees 
Transfers within GE 

College recruiting 

New York City recruiting office 
Walk-ins 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


* Ratio of acceptances to offers. 
** Ratio of total acceptances to total offers. 





TABLE 4 


Productivity of Recruiting Sources 


Acceptances 


3 


123 
131 


99 
64 
74 
65 

8 
1 
12 
32 


622 


Acceptance 
Ratio * 
(Per Cent) 
25.0 
36.9 
31.8 
30.0 
37.6 
49.6 
62.5 
32.0 
35.4 
42.8 
31.0 


36.6** 


Percentage of 
Refusals Total Acceptances 


9 4 


19.7 
21.0 
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TABLE 5 


Previous Salary, Salary Offer, and Salary Increase for 
Applicants from Five Major Sources 


Keke 


Source MPS MSO** aie 


Increase 
(Per Cent) 


Advertising 
Acceptances 
Refusals 
Employment agencies 
Acceptances 
Refusals 
Recruiting trips 
Acceptances 
Refusals 
Referrals from GE central office 
Acceptances 
Refusals 
Referrals from GE employees 
Acceptances 
Refusals 


$7,290 
6,961 


10.1 
Oe 


12.4 
5.4 


7,788 
7,557 


7,070 
6,961 


6.5 


7,350 
7,491 


7,985 
7,76? 


* Mean previous salary. 
** Mean salary offer. 
*** Difference between MPS and MSO. 
**** Percentage increase in salary offered over previous salary. 











It should be noted at this point 
that the loss of engineers for the Di- 
vision is less than the average for 
the electrical industry and approxi- 
mately half the average for the air- 
craft industry. This would seem to 
indicate that the company has been 


successful not only in attracting quali- 
fied engineers but in properly re- 
warding and motivating them so that 
they remain as permanent employees. 
Not only is it vital to establish why 
applicants accept offers but also why 
they refuse. Table 6 indicates the 





TABLE 6 
Applicants’ Reasons for Refusing Job Offers 


Per Cent of Total Refusals 
October 
(N = 429) 
47.0 
18.0 


Moy “Difference 
(N = 439) 
36.5 
15.5 


Reason 


Salary offer too low 
Geographical location 
Present employer 

increased salary 
Type of work 


10.5 
2.6 
6.0 12.0 6.0 
9.5 9.0 s 
Health and personal 7.0 5.0 2.0 
Educational opportunity 4.0 4.0 0.0 
Offer too late 4.5 3.0 1S 
Miscellaneous 3.0 2.0 1.0 
No reason 14.0 0.0 14.0 


Total 100.0 100.0 
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findings of two separate surveys of 
reasons for refusal. 


Conclusions 


While it was not the purpose of this 
research project to investigate a par- 
ticular hypothesis, the findings pro- 
vide a considerable body of informa- 
tion upon which future hypotheses 
with regard to recruiting practices can 
be based. 

A number of problems suggest 
themselves for further investigation. 
One of these is the need for more 
selection devices with predictive val- 
ue. As the 1956 results are subjected 
to further analysis, studies will in- 
evitably be made of the correlation 
between coded variables and success 
on the job. 

The results already available are in- 
teresting in themselves, however, as 


an indication of what kinds of checks 
may be applied to a recruiting pro- 
gram. Certainly it is essential for an 
organization to know what results 
are being achieved in a_ particular 
geographical area or from a particular 
recruiting source in order to avoid a 
blind or merely “best-guess” approach - 
to planning. 

The information necessary for such 
an on-going analysis is provided by the 
method outlined above. Besides serv- 
ing as a means of gathering and pro- 
cessing current data, this method has 
the further advantage of setting up a 
master key to materials in past files 
which might be reviewed for future 
use. Needless to say, however, it is 
not a finished product. Like all re- 
cruiting methods, it will need con- 
stant revision to keep pace with 
changing needs. 


Why Workers Quit Jobs 


ASIDE FROM MONEY, the main reason why workers quit jobs, according to a 
recent University of Michigan study, is lack of recognition for achievement. 


More than 2,500 skilled workers of similar background and job rank were 
queried by the University’s Institute for Social Research about the personal satis. 
factions they derived from their jobs. After four months, the answers of workers 
who had quit in the interim were compared with the answers of workers who had 
not changed jobs. Significant differences were found between these two groups. 


Workers who quit were more inclined than the others to feel that their jobs did 
not provide adequate scope for exercising responsibility, or that the standards for 
evaluating their performance were not just. A major source of personal satisfaction, 
on the other hand, was the feeling of being in communication with other areas 
within the company. 





With more and more responsibilities being piled 
on the front-line supervisor, it’s no wonder that 
both he and his boss are in a state of some con- 
fusion about bis role. 


Contrasting Views of the 
Foreman'’s Responsibility 


CHESTER E. EVANS 


School of Business Administration 
Wayne State University 


Ty rue responsiiuities of the super- 
visory function are to be properly car- 
ried out, it is essential that higher man- 
agement delegate the necessary author- 
ity to the supervisor. Despite general 
agreement on this point, however, the 
lack of clear directives to supervisors 
continues to be a source of frustration 
and confusion. 

All too often the harried supervisor 
is heard to complain that, although he 
understands in general what higher 
management expects of him, he finds 
it difficult to do his job without a spe- 
cific definition of his authority role 
in the organizational structure. If a 
supervisor is aggressive enough, natu- 
rally he will continually test his au- 
thority, determine its limits by trial 


and error, and adjust his behavior ac- 
cordingly. But the less venturesome 
person may find himself in such an 
equivocal position that his effectiveness 
is seriously limited. 

It is not a simple matter, of course, 
to arrive at a clear definition of duties, 
responsibilities, and authorities, espe- 
cially in the decentralized form of or- 
ganization that is becoming increas- 
ingly popular today. Corporate plans 
for decentralization are not always ex- 
plicit about how balance is to be 
achieved between the amount of au- 
thority to be delegated to any individ- 
ual in the discharge of his duties and 
the degree of responsibility for which 
he is held accountable. Where controls 
are more centralized, it might be sup- 


Nore: This article has been adapted from AMA’s forthcoming Research Report No. 30, Supervisory 


Responsibility and Authority. 
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posed that the delegation of authority 
could be more clearly defined, but this 
is not necessarily the case. 

It goes without saying that the struc- 
ture of authority can be no clearer than 
the structure of policy which governs 
the organization. More often than not, 
however, allusions to policy are made 
only negatively, when someone wishes 
to rationalize why something cannot 
be done—‘“It’s against company pol- 
icy!” Or, again, the implementation 
of policy by middle management fre- 
quently distorts the original intent of 
top management. To the front-line su- 
pervisor, then, company policy may 
appear ambiguous or downright mis- 
leading unless it is spelled out in spe- 
cific operating procedures which de- 
fine duties, responsibilities,and degrees 
of authority at the point of action. 


An Exploratory Study 


With the aim of stimulating serious 
consideration of these problems on 
the part of management, AMA’s Per- 
sonnel Division undertook an explora- 
tory study to determine how the front- 
line foreman himself views his respon- 
sibility and authority and whether his 
views coincide with those of his supe- 
riors. Although the survey was not 
designed to provide answers to the 
problems of the supervisory relation- 
ship in any particular company, both 
the findings and the methodology em- 
ployed may suggest a point of depart- 
ure for companies interested in carry- 
ing out a similar investigation. 

The 187 first-line 
foremen and 53 members of higher 
management in three manufacturing 


survey covered 


companies (non-ferrous metals, paper- 
board products, and machine tools) 
ranging in size, as measured by gross 
dollar volume of sales per year, from 
$1.25 million to $50 million. The four 
plants studied (one company had two 
plants) employed from 200 to 3,000 
workers each. Questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to all foremen supervising 
hourly rated employees in the four 
plants and, wherever possible, to their 
immediate superiors as well. 

The average age of foremen was 43.8 
years, and of superiors, 42.7 years; 50 
per cent of the higher management 
group were between the ages of 36 and 
45. This age difference is rather sur- 
prising since one might expect the 
higher management group to be some- 
what older. In terms of total supervi- 
sory experience, first-line foremen aver- 
aged 10 years, while their superiors av- 
eraged 13 years. Although there was 
some variation among the three com- 
panies in the number of employees 
assigned to each supervisor, on the av- 
erage a first-line foreman had 23 em- 
ployees under his direction. 

The survey questionnaire comprised 
109 items grouped into seven major 
areas, as shown in Table 1. 

The questionnaires were adminis- 
tered in September and October of 
1956. In all instances, briefing sessions 
were held with top management repre- 
sentatives and with foremen and their 
superiors. In most cases, the survey was 
made on company time. 

In filling out the questionnaire, the 
foremen were asked to indicate for 
each item whether they had responsi- 
bility (Yes), did not have responsibil- 
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TABLE 1 


Content of Questionnaire 


Major Areas No. of Items 


. Employee relations 52 
. Quality control 12 
. Costs 9 
. Production schedules 21 
. Time control 

. Methods improvement 

. Maintenance 


Total 








ity (No), or were not sure whether it 
was their responsibility (?).* If they 
checked Yes, they were then requested 
to indicate the Degree of Authority 
they had for that item, choosing 
among five degrees as follows: 


1. Authority to act with no prior notice, 
no approval or reporting required. 
The first-line foreman assumes full re- 
sponsibility and has full authority to 
act without consulting or reporting to 
his superior on the action taken. 

. Authority to act with reporting re- 
quired, but no prior notice or ap- 
proval. The first-line foreman makes 
the decision but it is important enough 
to require that a report of the action 
taken be given to his superior. 

. Authority to act only with prior no- 
tice. The first-line foreman makes the 
decision but his superior must be in- 
formed in advance. 

. Authority to act only with prior ap- 
proval. The responsibility of the first- 
line foreman, but of such importance 
that no action may be taken without 
prior approval of superior. The fore- 
man presents facts, recommends ac- 
tion, etc., for approval. 

. Authority to act with staff advice. 
This covers those matters for which 


*Since the questionnaire had to be general 
enough to cover three different companies, a 
number of items specific to the position de- 
scriptions of foremen in the individual com- 
panies could not be included. 
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the foreman has authority to act only 
after consulting the appropriate staff 
adviser (in personnel, industrial rela 
tions, quality control, or other). 


Employee Relations 


The first major area on the ques- 
tionnaire, Employee Relations, com- 
prised 52 items grouped under the 
following heads: 


New Employees 

Job Assignment and Instruction 
Wage Payment 

Work Performance 

Merit Rating and Reclassification 
Transfers 

Discipline 

Grievances 

Information 

Contacts with Visitors 

First Aid and Safety 


The major findings in this area are 
summarized below. 

New employees. Foremen and their 
superiors appear to be in fairly close 
agreement with respect to the fore- 
man’s authority for handling new em- 
ployees, though some differences of 
opinion are evident on certain items. 
For one thing, there is some confusion 
about the requisitioning and selection 
of new employees—foremen seem to 
believe that they have more authority 
in this area than their superiors con- 
cede. On the other hand, superiors feel 
much more strongly than foremen that 
it is the foreman’s responsibility to ex- 
plain pay rates, bonus plans, wage in- 
creases, and the like to new employees. 
Both groups of respondents agree, 
however, that the introduction of new 
employees to the actual work of the 
department is largely the responsibility 
of the first-line foreman. 
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TABLE 2 


Responsibility of Foremen for Handling Grievances 


Item 


Grievances: 

Conferring with stewards 

Accepting grievances 

Obtaining facts before making decisions 

Answering grievances 

Notifying employee of settlement of grievances 
Acting on grievances that have not been written 
Settling disputes with supervisors of other groups 


Making a joint decision with another first-line foreman 13 4) 


Responses* 


No 7 
8 4 
9 8 
6 0 
32 32 
24 17 
19 W | 
43 26 | 


87 
85 
92 
64 
69 
74 
43 
82 


Wok HNO 
NOONHNOONHO 


* All figures are percentages. The first column of figures under each head represents the responses 
of foremen; the second column (italicized) represents the responses of their superiors. The total 
responses on each item (the sum of No, ?, and Yes) do not always add up to 100 per cent be- 


cause of errors or failure to answer the question. 





Job and instruction. 
There is general agreement that the 
first-line foreman has the responsibil- 
ity for handling routine work assign- 
ments and instruction. On relatively 
major questions, however, such as lay- 
offs, upgrading, and leaves of absence, 
the foreman has somewhat less _re- 
sponsibility and is usually required to 
consult with his superiors. 

Meritt ratirg and reclassification. On 
this point, both groups of respondents 
indicate that the foreman’s authority 
is highly restricted. No doubt union 
agreements governing merit ratings 
and job classifications are responsible 
in large part for limiting the fore- 
man’s authority in this area. 

Discipline. While there is general 
agreement between foremen and their 
superiors on these items, superiors con- 
cede more responsibility to the fore- 
man than the foremen themselves ac- 
knowledge. With regard to discharges 
or disciplinary layoffs, however, both 
groups recognize definite restrictions 
on the foreman’s authority. 


assignment 


Grievances. There is fairly close 
agreement as to the responsibilities of 
the foreman in handling grievances 
(see Table 2), although superiors are 
more inclined than foremen to consider 
the latter responsible for notifying em- 
ployees of settlement of grievances. 
From the responses of both groups, 
however, it would seem that foremen 
are mainly concerned with settling mis- 
understandings or conflicts before they 
are put into writing. Once the griev- 
ance is written, it usually enters a for- 
mal procedure where the responsibility 
and authority of the foreman are taken 
over by the labor relations staff. Ad- 
ditional questions on the handling of 
grievances before they are formalized 
would undoubtedly have thrown more 
light on this phase of the foreman’s 
responsibilities. 

Information. Respondents agree that 
foremen are responsible for explaining 
company policies to employees; here 
again, however, foremen seem to ac- 
cept less responsibility than their su- 
periors think they should. 
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First aid and safety. Both groups of 
respondents recognize the primary re- 
sponsibility of the foreman for such 
matters as enforcement of safety rules, 
removal of unsafe tools, reporting of 
accidents, and sending employees for 
medical treatment. 

It appears that an exception is 
made, however, in the matter of au- 
thorizing the return to work of em- 
ployees who have been absent. There 
are obvious reasons for limiting the 
foreman’s authority in such cases: 
clearances are usually required from 
the medical department if an employee 
is absent for three or more days, and 
there may be shop rules imposing pen- 
alties for excessive absences or specify- 
ing the conditions under which em- 
ployees may return to work. 

In general, the findings as regards 
employee relations indicate that the 
foreman has considerable latitude in 
this area. It is noteworthy, however, 
that there has been rather consistent 
staff “infringement” on the foreman’s 
job, especially in handling issues that 
arise under a collective bargaining 
agreement. Since a decision made by a 
particular foreman might establish a 
precedent that would be untenable in 
another part of the shop, any interpre- 
tation of the agreement must be con- 
sidered in the light of its over-all im- 
plications for the bargaining unit as 
a whole. 

Consequently, even in many decen- 
tralized organizations, the labor rela- 
tions function has become more and 
more centralized. The key question is 
probably this: “How can over-all con- 
trol be maintained in labor relations 
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without undermining the authority of 
the first-line foreman?” 


Quality Control 


A major element in the foreman’s 
job responsibilities is quality control. 
In general, foremen and their supe- 
riors see eye to eye on the foreman’s 
responsibility for setting and main- 
taining quality standards (see Table 
3). It is evident, however, that the 
foreman in most cases does not have 
a free hand to make changes in spe- 
cifications, but is required to obtain 
approval from his superiors. 

As for inspection of products, fore- 
men seem to regard their authority as 
somewhat more limited than do their 
superiors. While most foremen accept 
responsibility for furnishing informa- 
tion to inspection or production super- 
visors, they are less inclined to make 
salvage or re-work decisions, or to ap- 
prove work offered for inspection or 
for shipment, feeling perhaps that 
such decisions rest with the inspec- 
tion department and not with them. 

It is not surprising to find some un- 
certainty about the foreman’s respon- 
sibilities in this area. In recent years, 
there has been considerable confusion 
over the whole question of quality 
standards. Under the conditions of 
wartime production, emphasis was 
placed on a separate inspection opera- 
tion, with the result that the foreman 
was, in many instances, left in the 
middle. In peacetime operations, with 
demand at a high level, quality stand- 
ards are highly fluid and may be fre- 
quently changed or even reduced— 
until complaints from customers force 
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TABLE 3 


Responsibility of Foremen for Quality Control 


Item 


Process specifications: 
Setting quality standards for operations 
Meeting and maintaining quality standards 
Analyzing quality reports and taking remedial 
action on rejects 
Acting on suggested process changes 
Making experimental or test runs 
Making changes in specifications 
Obtaining approvals of changes in specifications 
Rejecting (quality) material received 
Inspection: 
Furnishing information to inspection or 
production supervisors 
Making salvage or rework decisions 
Approving inspected work for shipment 
Approving work offered for inspection 


Responses* 


? 


36 65 60 


0 
4 85 92 


11 70 83 

4 79 90 
11 72 87 
51 50 43 
19 65 72 


11 78 83 


11 8 78 87 
24 24 66 72 
35 20 52 74 
22 11 66 83 








* All figures are percentages. The first column of figures under each head represents the responses 
of foremen; the second column (italicized represents the responses of their superiors. The total 
responses on each item (the sum of No, ?, and Yes) do not always add up to 100 per cent be- 


cause of errors or failure to answer the question. 





them up again. Hence, in the absence 
of fixed and stable quality standards, 
the foreman may well be uncertain 
about his role and reluctant to exercise 
authority. 


Cost Control 

Higher management probably stress- 
es cost problems to the foreman more 
than anything else—and rightfully so 
since carelessness about costs will jeop- 
ardize a company’s profit position di- 
rectly. Here certainly is an area where 
higher management must provide the 
foreman with facts and not just “beat 
him bloody” with generalized injunc- 
tions to pay more attention to costs. 


It is a difficult job at best for the fore- - 


man to maintain a favorable cost re- 
lationship to the total operation of the 
company. If cost control is to be con- 
sidered a major criterion of the fore- 


man’s effectiveness, his responsibilities 
should be clearly defined. Our find- 
ings indicate, however, that this is not 
the case (see Table 4). 

The questions on standard costs 
elicited more “no answers” than almost 
any other section in the survey, indi- 
cating considerable uncertainty among 
foremen as to their responsibilities in 
this area. On the questions relating to 
the budget, the relatively equal dis- 
tribution of Yes and No answers sug- 
gests a high degree of ambivalence 
among both foremen and their supe- 
riors as to the foreman’s responsibil- 
ities. 

Surprisingly enough, almost a third 
of the foremen assume that they have 
the responsibility for “establishing the 
budget.” This seems to belie the gen- 
eral impression that foremen are not 
consulted about budget making but are 
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TABLE 4 


Responsibility of Foremen for Cost Control 


Item 


Assigning direct labor to coded accounts or 
account numbers 
Standard costs: 
Meeting and maintaining standard costs 
Determination of causes for variances 
Taking remedial action on variances 
Budget: 
Establishing the budget 
Acceptance of the budget 
Determination of causes for variances 
Acting on variances 
Exceeding the budget 


Responses* 


? 
23 10 71 


8 19 66 
24 24 56 
23 19 62 


63 68 30 
47 55 46 
37 40 53 
36 38 55 
44 40 43 


’ 








* All figures are percentages. The first column of figures under each head represents the responses 
of foremen; the second column (italicized) represents the responses of their superiors. The total 
responses on each item (the sum of No, ?, and Yes) do not always add up to 100 per cent be- 


cause of errors or failure to answer the question. 





responsible merely for planning their 
operations in order to keep within the 
budget. 

It should be pointed out that these 
responses may be somewhat biased by 
differences in accounting procedures. 
For optimum results in a survey of 
this kind, questions should be tailored 
to the particular accounting practices 
of each company. 


Production Scheduling 


The findings on production schedul- 
ing are probably the most unequivocal 
in the survey since differences of opin- 
ion between foremen and their supe- 
riors are relatively smaller here than 
in other areas. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that a good many foremen 
feel responsible for setting up produc- 
tion schedules; generally speaking, this 
is an activity in which the foreman 
does not participate. 

Inasmuch as the foreman bases all 
his planning on the production sched- 


ule, he must understand its compo- 
nents and have some measure of con- 
trol over them. This is not possible, 
however, unless he has sufficient “lead 
time” to plan a new schedule or to re- 
adjust operations to changes in the 
schedule, especially where operations 
involve product or process mixes that 
require variable planning. Much of the 
confusion attendant on work assign- 
ments results from the fact that the 
foreman does not have adequate lead 
time to plan his production schedules. 
It is clearly a top management respon- 
sibility to ease this problem for the 
foreman. Admittedly, this is a difficult 
task, since management itself may not 
have adequate lead time; in such a 
case, however, management should 
communicate the situation to its fore- 
men. 

There is a striking unanimity among 
superiors as to the foreman’s responsi- 
bility for efficient utilization of em- 
ployees’ working time. Without ex- 
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ception, all superiors assign to the fore- 
man the primary responsibility for 
starting employees to work promptly, 
cutting down waiting or handling 
time, and maintaining production un- 
til quitting time. 


Methods Control 


With respect to making improve- 
ments in methods, the foreman may 
exercise some initiative but, in view 
of the technical problems involved, he 
usually works closely with the engi- 
neering staff. It seems that most 
foremen exhibit some reluctance in 
putting new methods into use or stand- 
ardizing metheds in their department. 
This attitude may be explained by 
the fact that the foreman often meets 
with opposition from his subordinates 
in making innovations in the work 
process. Foremen seem to be even less 
inclined to take the initiative in chang- 
ing the operation sheet; obviously this 
is a move which requires consultation 
in most cases. 

However, both foremen and their 
superiors recognize the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility for analyzing jobs and de- 
veloping improved methods or layout. 
To function effectively in these areas, 
the foreman must be “methods ori- 
ented” and this attitude is usually in- 
culcated through training, followed by 
on-the-job assistance from the indus- 
trial engineering staff in applying 
training to specific problems as they 
arise. 


From an over-all point of view, the 
most significant finding of this study 
is that superiors consistently rate the 
foreman’s responsibility higher than 


-do the foremen themselves (7 per cent 


higher, on the average). Moreover, the 
two groups of respondents differ sub- 
stantially with respect to the degree 
of authority that foremen should be 
expected to exercise. 


A Recommendation 


In view of these findings, manage- 
ment might well give thought to the 
recommendation that conferences be 
held between foremen and their supe- 
riors to resolve their differing concepts 
of authority and responsibility. Such 
discussions should serve to throw a 
more realistic light on the actual day- 
to-day responsibilities of the foreman 
and perhaps to reveal areas of respon- 
sibility that have been overlooked. 

These findings also underscore the 
proposition that, with organizational 
structures becoming more and more 
complex, management must give care- 
ful attention to the allocation of re- 
sponsibility and authority at all levels. 
All too often it is blithely assumed that 
people in management “know” what 
to do and will take the necessary steps 
to carry out their responsibilities. Such 
blind faith can lead only to confusion. 
If it is taken for granted that “George” 
will do it, the result may be that no 
one does it and vital functions of the 
organization may go unattended. 





When the annual report looked like something 
straight out of the financial columns, it was not 
surprising that employees stayed away from it in 


droves. But those colorful jobs the company puts 
out nowadays are something else again. Or are 


they? 


The Annual Report: 
How Much Do Employees Cate? 


STERLING H. SCHOEN and MAURICE P. LUX 


Troucn a numser of companies 
distribute their annual report to em- 


ployees, management in most cases 
would probably be hard put to say 
whether the employees actually read 
it, still less how much of it they 
understand. Even the most readable 
financial reports, some people main- 
tain, are likely to be of minor interest 
to employees. 

Some light is thrown on this ques- 
tion by the results of a survey made 
by the authors among 164 managerial, 
professional, and white-collar work- 
ers in a midwestern plant of a large 
national manufacturing company. Al- 
though the sample is relatively small, 
the findings as well as the method 
employed may be of interest to other 
companies who want to find out how 
their annual report is received. 

The composition of the sample is 
shown in Table I. 
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The survey was conducted one 
month after the company had mailed 
the annual report to each employee’s 
home. Approximately half the ques- 
tionnaires were administered in group 
meetings where they were filled out 
and returned immediately. The re- 
mainder were distributed individu- 
ally, to be completed and returned 
through intra-plant mail. All replies 
were anonymous. 


TABLE 1 


Composition of the Sample 








Plant superintendents 11 

Second-level supervisors 18 

Foremen 38 
Total Managerial 

Maintenance engineers 20 

Process & product engineers* 36 
Total Professional 

Laboratory technicians 20 

Clerical (female) 21 
Total White Collar 


Total 
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MANY COMPANIES go to considerable trouble and 
expense to “dress up” their annual report for distribution 
to employees. Do these efforts pay off in increased reader- 
ship and understanding? The reader survey reported 
here, carried out in one plant of a nationally known 
company, found: 

® Though the annual report was eminently “readable,” 


Employee 
Interest inthe 


many employees, including management personnel, 
had not read it. 
® Among those employees who had read it, many either 


did not remember or did not understand much of 


Annual Report 


what they read. 


® Employees who were stockholders were noticeably 
better informed about the company’s affairs than those 
who were not. 

If management wants employees to know and under- 
stand the company’s financial position, it must supple- 
ment the annual report with other informational media, 
the study concludes. 





Since the company had not con- 
ducted any meetings to discuss the 
report or given employees any ad- 
vance notice of the survey, the re- 
spondents had no opportunity to 
prepare their answers. The company 
lent its support to the study, how- 
ever, and everyone participated en- 
thusiastically in completing the ques- 
tionnaire. 

This particular company’s annual 
report is very attractive in design 
and layout and eminently readable. 
The cover is colorful; tere are many 
pictures of company products and 
production facilities; technical data 
are simplified by means of graphs and 
charts; and the president’s letter is an 
informative discussion of company 
plans and problems. In short, it is 
the type of annual report that might 
well be expected to arouse considera- 
ble interest among employees. 


Reader Interest 


The actual extent of reader interest 
in the report is shown in Table 2. 
In reply to the question, Have you 
read the annual report, about 80 per 
cent of the superintendents, super- 
visors, maintenance engineers, pro- 
cess and project engineers, and lab- 
oratory technicians answered Yes. 
However, as the table shows, only 
about 50 per cent of the foremen 
and clerical employees had read it. 

The respondents were also asked 
whether other members of their 


TABLE 2 


Employee Readership 
Yes 


Superintendents 9 
Supervisors 13 
Foremen 20 
Maintenance engineers 16 
Process & project engineers 29 
Laboratory technicians 17 
Clerical 11 
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Superintendents 

Supervisors 

Foremen 

Maintenance engineers 
Process & project engineers 
Laboratory technicians 
Clerical 





TABLE 3 
Breakdown of Readership by Sections Read 


Summary Statements 


9 
13 
16 
13 
19 

7 

3 


Skimmed 
(Not read 
thoroughly) 

2 
8 
20 
9 
22 
13 
10 


Text Pic- 
Material tures 


7 7 
8 8 
12 
WW 
18 
5 
4 


Financial 


8 
12 
13 
12 
15 
7 
3 








households had read the report. In 
39 of the 164 households to which 
the annual report was sent, it was 
read by someone other than the re- 
spondent. However, 25 per cent of 
the respondents did not answer this 
question, 

Answers to the third question, 
What portions of the annual report 
do you read, are shown in Table 3. 
From these responses it is evident 
that the summary is the most popular 
part of the report and the text ma- 
terial the most often avoided. With 
the exception of the superintendents, 
most groups admitted that they had 
not read the financial report thor- 
oughly—an admission that was con- 
firmed by responses to subsequent 
sections of the questionnaire. 

A good index to reader interest, 
it was felt, would be the extent to 
which supervisory personnel  dis- 
cussed the annual report with their 
subordinates. But only about one fore- 
man in 20 discussed the report with 
his people, as compared with two- 
fifths of the second-level supervisors 
and three-fourths of the superintend- 
ents, 


How Much Information 
Gets Across? 

A number of items on the question- 
naire were designed to find out how 
much of the information presented 
in the report actually gets across to 
employees. 

While, on the whole, a majority 
of the respondents knew whether 
company sales were larger in 1956 
than in 1955 (Table 4), most of the 
correct answers to this question came 
from the professional groups. Only 
47 per cent of the foremen, and less 


TABLE 4 


Information on Change in Company 

Sales 
c* 
8 


** 


AFF? 
3 


Inc 


Superintendents 
Supervisors 14 
Foremen 18 
Maintenance engineers 18 
Process & project en- 
gineers 29 
Laboratory technicians 13 
Clerical 6 


*Correct. 

** incorrect. 

***No answer. Since those invited to participate 
in the study did so readily, it is assumed that 
failure to answer this and subsequent ques- 
tions meant that the respondents did not know 
the correct answer. 
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Superintendents 
Supervisors 

Foremen 

Maintenance engineers 
Process & project engineers 
Laboratory technicians 
Clerical 





TABLE 5 


Information on Company’s Sales for 1956 


Accuracy of Information No 





Within 


1% over 


Answer 
1-5% 5-10% 10% and 








than one-third of the clerical group 

(female), knew whether or not last 

year’s sales were better. 
Employees even 


were less * in- 


formed, it was found, about the com- 
pany’s actual sales figure for the 
previous year. As Table 5 indicates, 
while five of the 11 superintendents 


knew last year’s sales within 1 per 
cent, only five (13 per cent) of the 38 
had such accurate 
knowledge. 

Asked whether net income was 
larger in 1956 than in 1955, only four 
of the 11 superintendents gave the 
correct answer, and only four of the 
38 foremen. Apparently the process 


foremen any 


engineers and the second-level super- 
visors were best informed on this 
score. 

Again, only five of the superintend- 
ents knew the actual income figure 
for the previous year (Table 6). The 
maintenance engineers were the only 
group in which as many as 30 per 
cent knew the correct figure. 

Most employees also did not know 
whether the company’s expansion was 
greater in 1956 than in 1955. Less 
than 50 per cent of the respondents 
in every category gave the right an- 
swer to this question. The foremen 
made the poorest showing, with only 
one in five replying correctly. 





TABLE 6 


Information on Company’s Net Income for 1956 


Accuracy of Information No 





Superintendents 

Supervisors 

Foremen 

Maintenance engineers 
Process & project engineers 
Laboratory technicians 
Clerical 





Within 
1% over 


Answer 
1-5% 5-10% 10% and 
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Superintendents 

Supervisors 

Foremen 

Laboratory technicians 
Maintenance engineers 
Process & project engineers 
Clerical 





TABLE 7 


Information on Taxes Paid by Company 





Accuracy of Information No 
Answer 
Within 1-5% 5-10% 10% and 

1% over 
2 0 2 2 5 
1 1 2 2 9 
0 2 2 6 18 
1 2 1 6 10 
0 0 3 10 23 
0 0 0 3 17 
1 1 0 2 17 








Surprisingly enough, the foremen 
were also poorly informed about the 
company’s products. Less than half 
were able to state what group of 
products constituted the company’s 
largest market. The _ professional 
groups made the best showing on 
this question, with approximately 80 
per cent of the engineers knowing the 
correct answer. Least knowledgeable 
on this score was the clerical group. 

Though the company gives wide 
publicity to safety by means of bulle- 
tin boards, meetings, company mag- 
azines, and other media, only 16 fore- 
men knew the comparative safety 
records for the years 1956 and 1955. 


As for the amount of taxes paid by 
the company in 1956 only five of the 
164 respondents had any accurate idea 
(Table 7). 

A final question on company fi- 
nances concerned the distribution of 
the 1956 sales dollar among materials 
and supplies, wages and _ salaries, 
taxes, depreciation and interest, and 
net income. As may be seen from 
Table 8, the number of persons 
identifying these items correctly was 
also quite small. 

Each person participating in the 
survey was asked to indicate whether 
or not he owned stock in the com- 
pany. It was found that 38 of the 





Superintendents 
Supervisors 

Foremen 

Maintenance engineers 
Process & project engineers 
Laboratory technicians 
Clerical 


identify the items represented. 





TABLE 8 


Information on Distribution of Sales Dollar 


Materials Wages & Depreciation Net 
& Supplies Salaries Taxes &Interest Income 
8 8 8 1 1 
13 10 10 2 3 
12 9 12 1 1 
16 14 13 4 8 
24 13 13 9 11 
6 5 8 1 1 
6 6 5 3 4 


*The sales dollar was represented by a pie chart divided into five sections, each section labeled 
with a figure in cents indicating the actual outlay for that item. Respondents were asked to 


Number Correctly Identifying Each Item* 
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Item 
Sales figure 
Net income 
Increase in income 
Company products 





TABLE 9 


Stockholders and Non-Stockholders Having 
Correct Information on Annual Report 


Stockholders Non-Stockholders 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
11 29 14 17 
2 29 16 12 
23 61 41 33 
30 80 60 50 








164 respondents owned stock. None 
of the laboratory technicians owned 
any, and only one of the clerical em- 
ployees. 


Stockholders vs. 
Non-Stockholders 


Analysis of the findings shows that 
stockholders knew more about the 
annual report than did non-stock- 
holders (Table 9). As might be ex- 
pected, the stockholders were better 
acquainted with the c»mpany’s fi- 
nancial position. Only a third of the 
non-stockholders, for example, knew 
whether the company’s income had 
increased over the previous year, 
whereas 61 per cent of the stockhold- 
ers were accurately informed on this 
point. Fifty-two per cent of the stock- 
holders knew the dividends per share 
paid by the company in 1956, as com- 
pared with only 5 per cent of the 
non-stockholders. The stockholders 


were also better informed about the 


company’s safety record, its expansion 
plans, and the distribution of the sales 
dollar. 

Though it might be argued that 
some of the questions in this survey 
dealt with facts and figures that many 
people might have difficulty in recol- 
lecting after a month’s time lag, on 
the whole the findings indicate con- 
siderable indifference on the part of 
these particular employees to the com- 
pany’s efforts to “keep them in- 
formed.” On the basis of this one 
small sample, it would be rash to con- 
clude, however, that this attitude is 
typical of this company’s employees 
generally, still less of U.S. industry 
as a whole. Rather, the study suggests 
that “readability” is no guarantee that 
an employee communication will ac- 
tually be read, and that the annual 
report needs to be supplemented by 
other media if the facts it endeavors 


to convey to employees are to strike 
home. 








Can rank-and-file employees really be trusted to 
“run” things on their own? One variety store 
chain has been experimenting along these lines— 
with results that should be of interest to all com- 
panies thinking of imstituting an all-out job- 
enlargement program. 


“Just Like Running 
Your Own Little Store...” 


HERBERT E. KRUGMAN 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company 


Tuoves JOB ENLARGEMENT has been 
hailed as offering one solution to the 
dissatisfaction felt by most workers in 
over-specialized, routinized jobs, it 
poses a number of questions that its 
more enthusiastic advocates tend to 
overlook. How practicable is job en- 
largment in a large organization? 
How much responsibility can actually 
be turned over to rank-and-file em- 
ployees? Just what benefits can be ex- 
pected from this approach? 

It is difficult to marshal evidence on 
these points because few companies 
have the “flat” organization structure 
and the decentralized form of opera- 
tions that lend themselves to experi- 
menting with maximum job enlarge- 
ment. A test case is provided, how- 
ever, by a national chain of variety 
stores using a maximum form of 
job enlargement among its sales clerks. 
This article reports on the workings 
of this system and suggests some of 
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its implications for other organiza- 
tions. 

The chain in question assigns its 
salesgirls to manage a department 
consisting of one or more counters. 
They are given the title of department 
manager and are expected to sell, 
build displays, order merchandise, 
and in most ways take complete 
charge of their department. The sys 
tem is described to new employees as 
‘just like running your own little 
store.” 

The system works with varying de- 
grees of success in different stores. Us- 
ing employee turnover as an index of 
success, the nine stores included in 
this survey can be classified into high. 
medium, and turnover stores, 
with three stores in each category. 

The three “highs” were character 
ized in 1952 by an average turnover of 
168 per cent, an average length of 
service of 2.5 years, and an average 


low 
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EVEN THE GIRLS behind the counter in a variety 
store will take more pride in their jobs when they are 
given greater responsibility, this study shows. 


Job 
Enlargement 
for the > 
Rank and File 


But the benefits of job enlargement—better morale, 
lower costs, reduced turnover—may be jeopardized if: 
Employees fail to receive adequate recognition of 
their status. 


Superiors insist upon running the show. 
> New employees do not understand the system and 
make fun of it. ; 





weekly salary of $32; for the three 
“mediums,” the figures are respective- 
ly 80 per cent, 3.5 years, and $30; and 
for the three “lows,” 28 per cent, 6 
years, and $28. The stores are located 
in nine towns, each with a population 
of around 50,000, and all within an 
area on the Ohio-Pennsylvania border 
dominated industrially by coal and 
steel. 


Job Likes and Dislikes 


During the summer of 1953, tape- 
recorded discussions concerning job 
likes and dislikes were conducted 
with two groups of salesgirls in each 
of the nine stores. 

Analysis of the content of these dis- 
cussions revealed, as might be expect- 
ed, that over-all job satisfaction was 
inversely correlated with turnover. 
The percentage of comment devoted 
to job “likes” as opposed to “dislikes” 
was 20 for the high turnover stores, 
27 for the medium, and 41 for the 
low. 

The most common single job “like” 
was enjoyment of selling, including 
meeting the public, keeping busy, hav- 
ing a variety of contacts, and escap- 
ing the boredom of home and family 


duties. This attitude was equally com- 
mon in high and low turnover stores. 
Only in the latter, however, was it ex- 
plicitly linked with the second most 
common job “like,” namely, the de- 
partment manager system. 

In the stores having low turnover, 
employees expressed a high degree of 
satisfaction with the department man- 
ager system. Obviously, the connec- 
tion between these two factors is not 
accidental. 

The comments which follow, made 
by salesgirls in low turnover stores, 
indicate those features of the system 
which are most liked by the em- 
ployees. 


How They Felt About Being 
“Managers” 


Wide range of appeals. A major fea- 
ture of the department manager role 
is the wide range of satisfactions it af- 
fords to employees. The following 
are some typical comments: 


{I’m interested in my department. It’s 
sort of like keeping house. [Our italics.] 
{We're more or less cur own boss. 
That’s why we like it here. 

{1 like my department because that’s 
what I’m responsible for. 

{You're many things. You're a carpenter! 
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You’re a glass cutter! And in addition, 
you're a saleslady! 

It’s just like running your own little 
store. 


Pride in self. A key satisfaction as- 
sociated with the managerial role is 
the pride which comes from acquir- 
ing an expert knowledge of the mer- 
chandise. For example: 


4 People recommend items. Things I 
never heard of. So if it sounds good, I 
think we should order them. There’s a 
lot of new merchandise I never knew 
how to use until one customer may show 
it to me. Then I can pass it on to other 
customers. 

@ When you order your own merchan- 
dise you’re more interested in how a 
certain item [which] you picked out is 
going to sell... it’s better than to 
have somebody else put a lot of stuff 
on your counter. 

{One customer taught me how to tell 
the difference between good china and 
poor. Now I can explain it to other 
customers. 

4 Your counter is your own little store. 
That’s what you’re told. And you hate 
to leave it. You get to know all your 
merchandise and it’s interesting. 

4 The girl in electrics advises her per- 
sonal friends about how to convert bot- 
tles into lamps. 


Pride in store. Along with pride in 
self goes pride in the status of the 
store and the character of its mer- 
chandise. Here again are some typical 
comments: 


q You're insulting to the company when 
you say it’s not a department store. Sell- 
ing is frequently the same as in a “5- 
and-10,” but you feel a little differently 
about it, and I consider it more of a 
department store. 


q Myself, I kind of resent that because 
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I feel that it is more than a “5-and-10.” 
I don’t know why I resent it. 


§ Our company [X] compares with the 
specialty shops in [another place] yet 
50 per cent of the customers consider us 
a “5-and-10,” and we resent it. [Laugh- 
ter.} A “5-and-10” has school kids all 
the time, a constant change of person- 
nel; usually it’s just a matter of package 
wrapping. 

@ In other “5-and-10’s” ... the girls don’t 
do the ordering. Most of the customers 
think of us as a “5-and-10”; they keep 
asking for stationery, but we feel that 
X is a junior department store... X 
carries more stock than any other store 
in town. 


Q We order what we think we can sell 
and we like to have new stuff to keep 
up with the merchandise of other stores. 
You feel handicapped when you can’t 
get new things. It becomes an old- 
fashioned store and you lose interest. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


As these quotations indicate, the de- 
partment manager system is associ- 
ated with high morale and low turn- 
over in certain stores. In other stores 
—notably those with higher turnover 
—some criticisms are recorded, but 
these seem to be directed not so much 
against the system itself as against 
those obstacles which prevent em- 
ployees from fulfilling their role as 
managers. Resentment is expressed, 
for example, against new employees 
who are skeptical of the system and 
against buyers, store managers, and 
other company officials who “inter- 
fere” with it. 

Resentment against new employees. 
New employees start to work expect- 
ing only to sell, as they would in other 
variety stores, and it is some time be- 
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fore they come to appreciate the satis- 
factions of the department manager 
system or to respect the authority of 
the particular manager assigned to 
train them. They may even look with 
contempt upon the more menial as- 
pects of “running your own little 
store.” 

This attitude is clearly a status 
threat to the older employees. Natu- 
rally enough, they react with hostility, 
not only against the new girls but 
against “extra” and part-time employ- 
ees as well, and they seem to experi- 
ence anxiety and ambivalence about 
using what little authority they have 
in the first place. This situation is re- 
flected in the following comments by 
department managers: 


€ That’s one thing I think we do need. 
A little system where they tell the girls 
what’s expected of them. If the girls on 
the floor tell them they think they’re 
just being smart. 

{Just for the fun of it, we keep track 
of individual sales in my department 
and see which girls make out best. I 
have all this book work and always beat 
the other two girls. They just don’t 
seem to have the interest. With all the 
work a department manager has, nine 
times out of ten I sell more than they 
do. The department manager has the 
interest because she has the responsi- 
bility of making it pay. The other girls 
may come over and work at your 
counter or some place else. They don’t 
care if they make money for your de- 
partment or whose. [One girl then spoke 
up in defense of her extra girls, but ad- 
mitted that she had had two bad ones 
the previous year. 

q Those with their own departments are 
more interested in selling than are the 
part-time girls. If something is not on 
the counter, they'll say they’re “out of 


it” rather than go back to the stock 
room. The department manager there- 
fore has to be extra sure that supplies 
are adequate. 


(It’s a good store, but the older girls 
are taken for granted. Well, you can 
see why they treat new girls differently. 
To get them to stay. But, if they won’t 
accept responsibility . . . ! And they re- 
fuse to do nonselling work. They say, 
“You’re the boss, you do it,” and just 
shrug their shoulders. 


© She’d get to think I was just a little 

bit bossy ... you get that feeling to 

ward you. 

Resentment against superiors. Just 
as the skepticism of the new girls rep- 
resents a status threat from below, in- 
terference from buyers or store mana- 
gers represents a status threat from 
above. Ideally, the department mana- 
gers would prefer to have no contact 
with their superiors (even to ask ques- 
tions) and thus to be able to fulfill 
completely _ their 
Here are some of their comments on 
this point: 


proprietary — role. 


{The things I can’t sell are not the 
things I ordered but what the buyer 
sent. And if he sends a lot you're tied 
up—have less money to order with. 

q All stores should have a gripe box to 
be sent to the main office every 2-3 
months about the buyers. There’s no 
reason why Mr.__[company president] 
shouldn’t sit up and take notice! 

Oh, brother, we had a mess when 
Mr.__[ manager] did my ordering. It 
takes a couple of months on a counter 
to be able to order. Despite the fact 
that they hold your budget back and 
interfere in some other ways, everyone 
likes ordering. It boosts morale when 
you have responsibility for ordering. 

€ The store managers want you to make 
suggestions to customers but many cus- 
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tomers want to look around for them- 
selves, and resent high pressure selling. 
I like to circle around myself first. 


Q When information is required, you’d 
rather not ask. I’d rather know the an- 
swer than go ahead without knowing 
but there’s a lot you can find out for 
yourself. Of course, they want you to 
ask. 


Conclusions 


These findings indicate that it is 
possible to set up a proprietary type of 
role within a large organization in 
such a way as to produce pride in the 
job and to reduce labor costs and 
turnover. If the status attaching to the 
role is jeopardized, however, these 
benefits may not be realized. Some 
status threats seem to be unavoidable, 
such as those associated with super- 
vision from above. Others might be 
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removed by providing adequate train- 
ing for new employees who may not 
at first appreciate the virtues of “run- 
ning your own little store.” 

The findings lend encouragement to 
the idea of job enlargement at the rank- 
and-file level. However, the moral 
of the story seems to be that, if a job 
enlargment program is to operate at 
maximum efficiency, the why’s and 
wherefore’s of the program must be 
communicated to all the persons com- 
ing into significant contact with those 
engaged in it. 

To put it another way, people take 
pride in their jobs to the degree, at 
least in part, that others accord them 
recognition and approval. Hence the 
wider the range of such favorable 
contacts, the greater the satisfaction 
experienced in the job. 


How Our Restless Population Is Shifting 


THIRTY-FIVE MILLION U.S. citizens—21 per cent of our population—will move 
to a different house this year, reports Nation’s Business in a recent survey of migra- 
tion patterns. Twenty-three million will move to a different residence in the same 
county, 7 million to a different county in the same state, and 5 million to a 
different state. 

This tremendous mobility has enormous impact on the character and size of 
markets, the availability and nature of the labor supply, and the demands for hous- 
ing, schools, public utilities, and other facilities. 

If present mobility trends continue, the number of people moving each year 
will increase to 40 million by 1965, assuming a population then of 190 million. The 
states gaining most from the population shifts will be New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Florida, Texas, Arizona, and California. Although 27 
states and the District of Columbia will lose population through migration if 
present trends continue, the 20 million excess of births over deaths expected by 1965 
will give almost all states a net gain. 
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feature section 


WITH THE COMING-OF-AGE of the long-term con- 
tract—now an established pattern in many industries— 
collective bargaining has entered a new phase. The spot- 
light is shifting from specific issues and focusing more 
sharply on the broader aspects of the union-management 
relationship. 


Far-sighted companies have been quick to recognize 
that the respite from the annual tussle at the bargaining 
table imposes upon management a long-range approach 
to labor relations. With a spread of anything from two to 
five years between contracts, negotiations can no longer 
be conducted in an atmosphere of emergency and crisis. 
Unwise concessions may prove not only longer-lasting in 
their effects, but correspondingly harder to rectify the 


next time around. 


In tune with this trend, the articles that follow under- 
score the fact that negotiations do not end the moment 
the agreement is signed and that “living with the con- 
tract” is actually part and parcel of the bargaining 
process. Of the five contributions, the first four have 
been adapted from material presented at AMA’s recent 
Labor Relations Conference. 
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To negotiate successfully with the professionals 
on the other side of the bargaining table, man- 
agement must be armed with something over 
and above the necessary facts and figures. 


Know Your Climate — The Key 
To Effective Bargaining 


CLIVE B. McKEE 


Industrial Reiations Officer 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Ix COLLECTIVE BARGAINING as it is to- 
day, a management that is unpre- 
pared for bargaining is like a lamb 
being led to the slaughter. Union rep- 
resentatives for the most part are high- 
ly trained and experienced negotiators 
ready to take advantage of every open- 
ing. Management must be prepared to 
meet maneuver with maneuver, and 
strength with strength, or suffer the 
consequences. 

But how should management pre- 
pare for collective bargaining? What, 
precisely, needs to be prepared? And 
where does preparation begin—or end? 

These questions can be answered 
satisfactorily only on the basis of ex- 
perience in a specific union-manage- 
ment climate. Climate is the predomin- 
ant and determining factor in col- 
lective bargaining, in my opinion, and 
the basic rule in preparing for negotia- 
tions is Know Your Climate. This is 
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the theme that I intend to develop 
here. Let me begin by describing the 
particular climate in which most of 
my own experience has been acquired. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration is a Crown corporation and as 
such is not a part of the Federal Civil 
Service but is responsible to the people 
of Canada through the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The Corporation, unlike other 
companies such as NBC, CBS, or 
ABC, is, except for certain commercial 
revenues, financed out of public funds. 

The Corporation deals with five 
unions and eight bargaining units. Of 
the 6,000 employees, 4,600 are union- 
ized and these are mainly technical, 
program production, and clerical per- 
sonnel. There are four master and 
four minor agreements. Since unions 
did not enter the Corporation until 
1953, all our agreements are relatively 
new. 








All negotiations are conducted in 
Ottawa, where the head office of the 
Corporation is located, and, with one 
minor exception, all agreements are 
national or multi-plant agreements 
covering various categories of employ- 
ees from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
to Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Grievances are first handled locally at 
the operating point where the griev- 
ance has arisen; if unsettled there, they 
pass to the national level in Ottawa 
and, failing settlement, to an arbitra- 
tion board. 

This is the background, then, for 
the observations which follow. It 
should be emphasized that these ob- 
servations are based on a multi-plant, 
national type of negotiating pattern 
and upon a relatively new and ex- 
perimental bargaining relationship. It 
will be assumed also that the necessary 
statistical information such as wage 
and salary surveys, cost of living in- 
dex, and the like has been prepared 
and therefore need not be considered 
further in the discussion. 

The basic rule, Know Your Climate, 
may be said to have four corollaries: 

1. Know your opposition. 

2. Know your agreement. 

3. Know your organization. 

4. Know your target. 


KNOW YOUR OPPOSITION 


There are three vital factors in bar- 
gaining which management must thor- 
oughly understand: 

a. The personal characteristics and atti- 

tudes of the men across the table. 

b. The policy and attitudes of the union 

toward various bargaining aims. 

c. The internal politics of the union. 
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With regard to the first point, the 
best way to study the personal charac- 
teristics and attitudes of the union ne- 
gotiators is through the grievance 
meeting. 


The Grievance Meeting 


In our organization, as explained 
previously, any grievance not settled 
at the local level is processed to the 
national level. The agenda for a na- 
tional-level meeting is divided into 
two parts: formal and informal. Form- 
al business consists of a review of all 
local settlements, and action on all un- 
settled grievances. Informal business 
consists of discussion of any problem 
experienced by the union which is of 
such a nature that the union cannot, 
or does not wish to, launch a formal 
grievance, and any matters upon 
which management wishes to com- 
municate with the union. The spokes- 
men at these meetings are the ones 
who also handle contract negotiations. 

Here then is an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to sound out, either formally or 
informally, the approach of the opposi- 
tion to the various problems arising 
during the administration of an agree- 
ment as well as to those that may 
arise in the future. 

Opponents of this approach may 
argue, of course, that while manage- 
ment is finding out the attitudes of 
the union, the union in turn is in an 
ideal position to test the attitudes of 
management. In my opinion, however, 
understanding is a two-way street and 
it is good tactics to let your opposition 
know you. 

Management has an excellent op- 
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portunity at the grievance table to 
show by example a logical, factual, 
fair approach to all problems and thus 
to “sell” its policies and attitudes to 
the union. Such an opportunity does 
not always present itself during nego- 
tiations when management’s motiva- 
tion might be suspect. But a consistent 
approach to the union month after 
month builds a climate of mutual 
respect that even the tensest negotia- 
tions cannot completely negate. 


A Management Asset 


A better understanding of manage- 
ment on the part of the union is thus 
a definite asset to management and 
should be encouraged—assuming, of 
course, that management desires to 
deal with the union in an equitable 
manner and is not afraid to have its 
attitudes understood by the union. 

One factor that can be vital during 
negotiations, particularly in a crisis 
situation, is knowing when the other 
side has dropped its “blue-sky” ap- 
proach and is laying down its final 
bargaining position. Over years of 
regular grievance meetings, it is pos- 
sible to build a relationship such that, 
when management places its final of- 
fer on the table—quite undramatically 
and without any table-pounding to 
emphasize the point—the union knows 
that this is no bluff. Such a relation- 
ship will not be achieved, of course, 
if past experience has been made up of 
many “final” offers! 

Whether we like it or not, the union- 
management relationship is akin to 
marriage—a marriage of convenience, 
perhaps, but a marriage nonetheless. 
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No successful marriage can be built 
without continuous communication 
and contact between husband and wife. 
Many union-management marriages 
start off on a shotgun basis and con- 
tinue that way; the reason is, I suspect, 
a lack of communication and frequent 
contact between the parties. 

In building a sound relationship 
with the union, therefore, the every- 
day contacts are as important as the 
formal meetings. At CBC, we en- 
deavor at all times to build a strong 
day-to-day relationship between the 
Corporation representatives and a un- 
ion’s national or international repre- 
sentative. Such a relationship, provid- 
ing it is carried on in an atmosphere 
of mutual co-operation and respect, 
can contribute not only to the solution 
of everyday problems but to the over- 
all knowledge required for negotia- 
tions. In this type of easy, informal 
contact, many trial balloons may be 
launched and shot down without “of- 
ficial” losses on either side. 


Union Bargaining Policy 

Since many unions have a definite 
bargaining policy laid down by their 
international, knowledge of such a 
policy is essential to management in 
planning for negotiations. 

Contact with other labor relations 
executives who are experienced in 
dealing with the union is one of the 
best ways of obtaining this knowledge. 
In addition, of course, any agreements 
previously negotiated with the union 
should be studied and, if possible, the 
union’s constitution as well. Strangely 
enough, while management expects 








the union to be acquainted with com- 
pany business, it seems to be shocked 
at the suggestion that it might be a 
good idea in turn to find out how the 
union conducts its business. 

If definite knowledge is obtained 
of certain “musts” dictated by the in- 
ternational office of the union, con- 
siderable thought has to be given to 
how such issues may be bargained 
into the agreement to management’s 
advantage. It sometimes happens that 
a union, though having a satisfactory 
agreement with management at the 
bargaining table, has to conform to a 
pattern laid down by its international 
office. Any clauses introduced for this 
reason must be carefully evaluated by 
management and, if possible, sold 
across the table for the highest possible 
amount. 


Union Politics 


Information about the internal poli- 
tics of the union may be easy to ob- 
tain, or extremely difficult, depending 
upon the climate of union-manage- 
ment relations. In any event, it is 
wise to listen carefully to everything 
that comes over the “grapevine.” While 
such information cannot be taken at 
face value, of course, it must be seri- 
ously considered and its tactical im- 
plications evaluated. It may throw light 
on what position the union intends to 
take in negotiations, the motivation 
for various proposals, and the pres- 
sures under which the union is operat- 
ing. 

In a bargaining situation such as 
that at CBC there is inevitably jealousy 
and rivalry not only between the dif- 
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ferent locals but between the union 
representatives as well. If a union of- 
ficer sitting on the negotiating com- 
mittee is out to “make a killing” for 
personal reasons—at whatever cost to 
the collective bargaining relationship 
—it is well for management to be fore- 
warned. 


KNOW YOUR AGREEMENT 


Preparation for collective bargain- 
ing starts as soon as an agreement has 
been signed and continues until the 
next agreement is signed—and so on 
without letup. It is imperative there- 
fore that front-line supervisors be 
briefed on the agreement as soon as 
possible after its signing. 


The Supervisor’s Role 


The importance of front-line super- 
vision to the collective vargaining re- 
lationship cannot be overemphasized. 
When the new agreement is placed in 
the supervisor’s hands, it is as yet un- 
tested—a dead document which comes 
to life only as it is administered from 
day to day. All too often, however, 
a clause written into an agreement 
with good intentions on both sides 
is irrevocably written out of any fu- 
ture agreement because front-line su- 
pervisors, lacking adequate informa- 
tion, have administered it incorrectly. 

Unfortunately, it is not always possi- 
ble to write intent into an agreement, 
and all the good will in the world at 
the bargaining table will count for 
nothing unless both sides communi- 
cate accurately down their respective 
lines. 


From the long-range point of view, 
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then, knowledge of the agreement in- 
volves these three basic requirements: 


and 
supervi- 


1. Communication—both upward 
downward—with front-line 
sion. 

. Instruction of supervisors in the in- 
tent and wording of the agreement. 

. A continuous check on the supervisor’s 
administration of the agreement so 
that corrective action may be taken 
immediately if it is necessary. 

To satisfy these requirements, fre- 
quent meetings are held at CBC with 
front-line supervisors, either individu- 
ally or collectively. In these meetings, 
every endeavor is made to assess the 
agreement from the supervisor’s point 
of view, to give him guidance, and to 
explain to him the practicalities of the 
collective bargaining relationship. To 
ensure accuracy in interpreting the 


agreement, we have adopted the meth- 
od of joint interpretations whereby 
front-line supervisors and stewards are 
briefed from the same source material. 


Other Techniques 


Other measures of a short-term char- 
acter have also been instituted. 

Some weeks before negotiations, a 
questionnaire dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the agreement is sent 
to all front-line supervisors. In some 
locations, each supervisor completes 
the questionnaire by himself, but in 
others the supervisors hold meetings 
to discuss the agreement in detail and 
return one questionnaire reflecting 
their collective opinion. The answers 
to the questionnaires are carefully an- 
alyzed in the industrial relations de- 
partment and used as a guide in 
drafting proposals. 
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In addition, an analysis is made of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
agreement before planning our course 
of action in negotiations. This is es- 
sential not only to highlight weak 
points but also to predict how much 
will have to be paid to correct them. 
Is the strengthening of a clause so 
imperative, say, that we are willing to 
pay what the union will demand for 
it? 


Handling the Union’s Proposals 


These preparations are completed 
before receiving the union’s proposals. 
As soon as these are on hand, they 
are typed alongside the clauses of the 
existing agreement and distributed to 
all front-line supervisors with a re- 
quest for their comments. (This docu- 
ment is the preliminary form of the 
clause comparison chart which will be 
explained in detail later.) 

Meetings of front-line supervisors 
are then held throughout the company 
to discuss the union proposals. The 
grass-roots assessment that emerges 
from these meetings—supplemented 
by written comments from the smaller 
locations and by personal guidance 
from front-line supervisors who are 
members of the negotiating commit- 
tee—is of the utmost importance in 
preparing for negotiations. 

Before drafting any counter-propos- 
al, a meeting is held with the union 
(both parties using the clause compari- 
son chart as a reference) and each of 
the union proposals is discussed in 
detail in order to determine the pre- 
cise intent of the union in each case. 

Our tactics at these meetings will 





vary from union to union. Since the 
atmosphere is completely informal, it 
is possible for management, where ne- 
cessary, to sow doubt in the union’s 
mind about certain proposals, to recall 
operating requirements that may have 
been overlooked, and to test precisely 
how sure the union is of its pitch. 
These tactics have been successful. In 
some instances, the union has with- 
drawn or altered proposals before ac- 
tual negotiations begin. 


KNOW YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Negotiations are not carried on in a 
vacuum. To negotiate effectively, it is 
essential to have detailed knowledge 
of the company—its organization, its 
operating problems, and its policies, 
particularly in labor relations. Such 
knowledge cannot be acquired, how- 
ever, unless there is adequate com- 
munication both up and down the 
management line. 


Communicating down the Line 


Front-line supervisors must be en- 
couraged tc report how things really 
are in their location and not how 
they would like them to be! The ivory- 
tower approach will never produce an 
operationally sound agreement. It must 
be impressed upon supervisors that a 
satisfactory agreement is to their own 
interest and that an unsatisfactory one, 
more often than not, is a direct result 
of their failure to communicate their 
problems honestly to the negotiating 
committee. 

It is true, unfortunately, that a union 
committee usually has more direct and 
detailed information at hand than the 
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management committee. This is un- 
derstandable when it is remembered 
that the union negotiators, and the 
membership they represent, are work- 
ing on a day-to-day basis within the 
bargaining unit and, in most cases, 
have first-hand experience of the prob- 
lem under discussion. 

To counteract this advantage, we 
make periodic visits to field locations, 
talk with supervisors on the job or 
occasionally with employees within 
the bargaining unit, and in general 
utilize every opportunity to acquire 
on-the-job knowledge. 


Communicating with 
Management 


First-hand contact with executive 
management is also essential. It is not 
only unrealistic but extremely danger- 
ous for any negotiator to present com- 
pany policy to a union when this 
policy has been received at second or 
third hand down the management line 
and is therefore imperfectly under- 
stood. (Here again, the clause com- 
parison chart is of use. It enables 
executives to see the comparative pic- 
ture at a glance and thus makes it 
easier for them to assess any union 
proposal and to give guidance accord- 
ingly to the negotiating committee.) 

Knowing your organization also in- 
volves knowing its position in relation 
to others in the same industry, par- 
ticularly those who have agreements 
with the same union. 

If the union says that it has such- 
and-such a clause in its agreement 
with the John Doe company, the man- 
agement committee should know 
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whether there is in fact such a clause 
and, if possible, its precise background 
as well as the guid pro quo involved 
in its negotiation. Lifting a clause hol- 
us bolus from another company’s con- 
tract can be extremely dangerous un- 
less these facts are known. 

While it is still difficult in some 
cases to obtain this kind of informa- 
tion, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that communication among dif- 
ferent companies is essential if man- 
agement is to negotiate with the union 
on an equal basis. 


KNOW YOUR TARGET 


Management’s bargaining objectives 
must be carefully discussed and defin- 
ite targets set before negotiations be- 


gin. 


The Positive Approach 


It should not be forgotten that col- 
lective bargaining is a two-way street. 
Management should always approach 
negotiations in a positive manner— 
a bargaining manner—with an eye to 
the guid pro quo at every point. Too 
many managements seem to take it for 
granted that the union should demand 
“more, more, and still more,” while 
they themselves ask for “less, less, and 
still less.” But any company that fore- 
goes its rights in bargaining is making 
a costly mistake. 

In formulating its counter-proposals, 
management must make up its mind 
on the following points: 


What clauses proposed by the union can 
be accepted. 

What clauses proposed by the union must 
be resisted at all costs. 
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What clauses are “musts” for manage- 
ment. 

What clauses appear to be “musts” for 
the union. 

What clauses are bargaining points. 


Many union proposals are still of 
the “blue-sky” or “let’s-try-it-on-for- 
size” variety. This type of proposal 
can usually be spotted with the help 
of experience or information via the 
“grapevine,” and  counter-measures 
must be taken. Management is usually 
at a disadvantage, however, in that a 
union can make as many “blue-sky” 
proposals as it wishes without jeopar- 
dizing its position, whereas manage- 
ment cannot do so. Nevertheless, man- 
agement should make every effort to 
write genuine bargaining clauses. 

Great care must be exercised in de- 
ciding which, if any, proposals are to 
be of the package variety. Unless this 
is done, there is a tendency in crisis 
bargaining to concentrate on “prob- 
lem” clauses to the exclusion of all 
else and to forget that some proposals 
must be regarded as unacceptable un- 
less certain others are included in the 
package. Care must be taken likewise 
to avoid making proposals on the basis 
of expediency to the detriment of 
long-range planning. 


THE CLAUSE COMPARISON CHART 


At this stage in the preparation for 
negotiations, the clause comparison 
chart, to which reference has been 
made earlier, assumes critical import- 
ance. It is our practice at CBC, after 
drafting the corporation’s counter-pro- 
posals, to enter these on the chart in 
the space reserved for that purpose. 








All three of the documents necessary 
in re-negotiating an agreement—the 
existing agreement, the union propos- 
als, and management's counter-propos- 
als—are thus incorporated into the 
clause comparison chart, as may be 
seen in the accompanying exhibit. 


Using the Chart 


It may be helpful at this point to 
recapitulate briefly the steps involved 
in preparing and using the chart. 

Step 1: The pre-negotiation form. 
After the preliminary chart showing 
the current agreement and the union 
proposals is drawn up, an exploratory 
meeting is arranged with the union, 
as was mentioned earlier. At this meet- 
ing, the union is given copies of the 
document so that both parties are 
working from the same source ma- 
terial. All information exchanged at 
this preliminary session is entered in 
the chart which is then used as the 
master document for subsequent dis- 
cussions between the management ne- 
gotiating committee and other mem- 
bers of management concerned with 
the preparation of the Corporation’s 
counter-proposals. 

Step 2: The negotiation docu- 
ment. After management's counter- 
proposals are drafted, the chart used 
in Step 1 has served its immediate 
purpose and is filed for future refer- 
ence. The Corporation’s counter-pro- 
posals are typed into the space left 
vacant for this purpose on the stencils 
originally cut for the first run of the 
chart and the whole document is then 
re-issued. The materials are collated 
into book form with the typewritten 
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material on the left hand page, and 
the right hand page left free for re- 
marks and notes on the progress of 
negotiations. 

All entries are tied to the clause 
numbers in the current agreement, so 
that, for any clause under discussion, 
the same reference number exists for 
the present agreement, the union pro- 
posal, and management’s counter-pro- 
posal. This, then, is the master docu- 
ment used in negotiations. 

New Entries. During the bargain- 
ing process, some of the initial pro- 
posals and counter-proposals will be 
modified, amended, altered, or de- 
leted, and new proposals or counter- 
proposals made. Experience has shown 
that, unless a concise record exists, 
these constant changes in the agree- 
ment can be so confusing as to obscure 
what is actually involved in the 
changes. 

As each clause is discussed in nego- 
tiations, therefore, new information 
pertinent to the union or management 
position is entered on the right hand 
page of the chart which was left free 
for this purpose. 

When either party presents a new or 
modified proposal, the proposal and 
the date of its presentation are typed 
on a separate sheet, cut to size, and 
stapled in the appropriate column over 
the old proposal. If either party pro- 
poses the complete withdrawal of a 
clause, an X is drawn through that 
clause in the chart and the word 
Withdraw, together with the date, en- 
tered alongside. Finally, when agree- 
ment is reached on any particular 
clause, the wording decided upon is 
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circled and the word Agreed, again 
with the date, written in. 


Other Uses 


In practice, the use of this document 
goes far beyond its immediate every- 
day service at the bargaining table. 
If negotiations break down and the 
parties invoke conciliation, for exam- 
ple, the numbers and headings of the 
clauses in dispute are extracted from 
the body of the chart and placed on a 
new front page as an index so that all 
parties are fully aware of the terms of 
reference at this stage. 

Again, after settlement is reached, 
a rough draft of the new agreement 
can be easily prepared by editing the 
old agreement column in the chart 
and removing the Corporation and 


union proposals throughout the book. 


The resulting document is ready for 
immediate distribution to all con- 
cerned and becomes the basis for final 
editing and publication. 

Besides serving in these ways, the 
clause comparison chart is an excellent 
medium of communication with front- 
line supervisors at all stages of collec- 
tive bargaining. During negotiations, 
for example, supervisors are immedi- 
ately notified when any clauses have 
been agreed upon so that they may 
bring their charts up to date. Upon 
receiving word of the final settlement, 
then, they should have on hand a 
complete draft of the new agreement 
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and be fairly well prepared to ad- 
minister it. 

Our experience with this chart over 
the past two years, in which time 10 
agreements have been negotiated, has 
been highly satisfactory and the pro- 
cedure has been commended by un- 
ions, management, and conciliation 
officers. We have found that this system 
clarifies the negotiating pattern for all 
parties, speeds the bargaining process, 
and thus tends to reduce the over-all 
cost of collective bargaining. 


A Devil's Advocate 


A final word about the negotiating 
committee itself. It is extremely im- 
portant that the committee be care- 
fully selected and that the issues be 
thoroughly discussed in committee in 
preparation for negotiations. Above 
all, there should be at least one “devil’s 
advocate” present at the committee’s 
discussions. A critical approach to 
management proposals and tactics—a 
union-minded approach, if you will— 
has a salutary effect upon manage- 
ment thinking and is to be highly 
recommended as a warming-up exer- 
cise for the test to come. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that 
adequate preparation builds knowl- 
edge, and knowledge is strength. While 
we may not be able to control the 
climate in which we operate, we can 
learn to understand it and thus work 
more effectively. 











With the growing trend toward long-term agree- 
ments, management must plan more wisely abead 
—or run the risk of finding itself encumbered with 
some costly long-term mistakes. Here the author 
outlines the essentials of what he considers sound 
management strategy over the next 10 years. 


Long-Range Planning 
In Industrial Relations 


JAMES W. ORAM 


Vice President—Personnel 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


To xeer pace with the sweeping 
changes that are taking place in our 
economy today, industrial relations ex- 
ecutives are forced continually to chart 
new courses in management-union af- 
fairs. The decisions reached at the bar- 
gaining table concern every aspect of 
the management function from the 
financing of welfare benefits to the 
establishment of formulas for adapt- 
ing wage structures to new machines 
and processes. Even more challenging 
is the fact that today’s collective bar- 
gaining decisions are inevitably of a 
long-run character with consequences 
that extend far into the future. And 
the margin for error is uncomfortably 
small—competitive survival in 1967 
may well depend upon a company’s 
foresight in current negotiations. 
Negotiating a contract, then, is no 
longer a one-man job. Even a Charles 
Van Doren couldn’t be expected to 
know the answers to all the questions 


that come up during a bargaining ses- 
sion. When a company sits down to 
talk to the union about wages, hours, 
and working conditions, it will need 
engineers and production men to ad- 
vise on operating problems, legal spe- 
cialists to make certain that the agree- 
ments are properly drawn up and in 
accord with existing laws, and most 
of all, informed opinions on the long- 
range prospects of business. 

In short, collective bargaining must 
be considered as an integrated man- 
agement function. It calls for thor- 
ough preparation, intelligent planning, 
and bold and fluid execution. Though 
based on research in advance of nego- 
tiation, it must not be hamstrung by 
the narrow approach sometimes as- 
sociated with research. From a solid 
platform of facts, the negotiators must 
venture into unexplored territory. 
Hence their judgment, while rooted 
in realistic common sense, must at the 
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same time be positive, imaginative, 
and flexible. 


The Hidden Peril 


It goes without saying that execu- 
tives must be thoroughly familiar with 
all the terms of the labor contract, not 
merely with a few of its more spec- 
tacular features. This is all the more 
important inasmuch as what a com- 
pany pays out in dollars and cents to 
get a new contract may be a trivial 
expense compared to the ultimate cost 
of restricting clauses in the agreement. 
These clauses may pass unnoticed 
when the contract is signed, but later 
on prove to be extremely costly in pre- 
venting management fror utilizing 
its work force effectively. 

On the other hand, such provisions 
as wage increases, insurance benefits, 
or vacations and holidays are often 
eye-catching and awe-inspiring but— 
like the above-water portion of an 
iceberg—not necessarily dangerous 
if a company’s increased productivity 
and competitive position in its indus- 
try permit management to grant these 
benefits without damaging the price 
structure of its product. The peril is 
to be found in those parts of the 
agreement that are hidden beneath 
the surface. It is there that the ship 
comes to grief. 


A Case in Point 


Let me cite a typical example. This 
concerns the collective bargaining ex- 
perience of a certain company in the 


Midwest not too many years ago. 
From 1946 to 1953, the demand for 
this firm’s product, particularly by the 
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automobile industry, was extremely 
heavy. Hence management was main- 
ly concerned with keeping the plant 
running at all cost. 

With regard to wages and em- 
ployee benefits, the concessions that 
had been granted by the company 
were not too far out of line with 
those of other companies in the same 
industry and area. On the other hand, 
over the years management had per- 
mitted disastrous “mutual consent” 
clauses to creep into the contract. Its 
eyes were so firmly fixed on the visible 
costs of the operation that it did not 
think it worth while to make a fight 
over provisions affecting work assign- 
ments, certainly not to risk a strike 
over them. 

But that was where the company 
made a serious mistake. 

One clause in the contract stated 
that a furnace crew must consist of 
seven men. If one member was miss- 
ing, the crew could not work at their 
regular jobs unless a substitute was 
available. Nothing wrong with that, 
you may say. However, management 
also agreed that, should an absence 
occur, it would obtain the union’s 
permission to fill its crew from other 
qualified employees. There was the 
joker! 

For some months before each con- 
tract expired, the union would see to 
it that, about three times a week, the 
furnace crew was short one man. It 
would then deny management the 
right to transfer a qualified employee 
to the job. These harassing tactics pre- 
liminary to bargaining wore the com- 
pany down. By the time management 
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was ready to talk contract, it was will- 
ing to make almost any concession 
just to keep in operation. 

Eventually, of course, management 
was forced to take a long strike to 
remedy the situation. Having given 
away its right to manage, the company 
had to fight to get it back. If, on the 
other hand the issues had been met 
head on when they were comparative- 
ly inconsequential, the crisis might 
have been avoided. But management 
had not looked far enough ahead. 


The Long-Run Point of View 


Such laxity carried smaller penalties 
in the past than it does today. Until 
1950, contracts in most industries were 
for a year’s duration. Any mistakes 
made in negotiation might be straight- 
ened out the next year before too 
much damage had been done. But all 
this changed when the automotive in- 
dustry signed five-year agreements 
and the long-term contract took over 
in other major industries. 

By and large, this is probably a step 
forward. Three-, four-, and five-year 
agreements tend to stabilize working 
conditions. They enable management 
to plan ahead with greater assurance 
since basic wage costs are fixed and 
major strikes are less likely. 

At the same time, however, mistakes 
made in negotiation are likely to be 
much more costly. If for no other rea- 
son than this, collective bargaining 
must be given thorough and continu- 
ous attention. We cannot afford to rely 
on random methods. We must calcu- 
late the effects of present decisions on 
events taking place not just next 


month or next year, but five or 10 
years from now. 

Without either endorsing or criticiz 
ing the principle of supplemental un- 
employment benefits, it may be sug- 
gested that the strategy and tactics 
used by Ford in its 1955 negotiations 
provide a good illustration of the value 
of advance planning. 

The company anticipated the de- 
mand for a guaranteed annual wage 
and began to study its own situation 
three years ahead of time. Long before 
negotiations started, it had decided 
what was the best thing to do from the 
standpoint of its own interests. Its 
approach to the problem was based on 
sound research, and the decisions tak- 
en in the 1955 bargaining sessions 
were in keeping with a positive philos- 
ophy of collective bargaining. 


Management's Dual | 
Responsibility 


In planning its industrial relations 
future, management is taced with 
what might be called a dual responsi- 
bility. 

First, and above all, it must do what 
it considers best for its own company. 
Management today cannot afford to 
play follow-the-leader in union rela- 
tions. Since conditions vary from in- 
dustry to industry, even from com- 
pany to company within a single in- 
dustry, each management must plan 
its own course of action in labor rela- 
tions as far as possible, always keeping 
in mind that its decisions must assure 
the competitive advancement of the 
company. It is reckless for any com- 
pany to accept the results of other 
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companies’ negotiations without first 
making sure that its own future will 
not be imperiled. 

Of course, companies that are in- 
volved in industry-wide or area bar- 
gaining must accept the results of such 
bargaining as long as they are tied 
in with it. Even so, a time may come 
when a particular company is com- 
pelled to decide whether to continue 
to share the safety of numbers or to 
withdraw and make its own fight for 
survival. 

The second responsibility is one that 
might seem to be in conflict with the 
first. Actually, it is more in the nature 
of a restraining influence. This is the 
responsibility for avoiding—as much 
as possible—actions that will have an 
adverse effect on other managements. 

While the overriding responsibility 
of any management is to protect and 
advance its own company, the fact is 
inescapable that labor relations have 
developed to the point where manage- 
ment can no longer enjoy the luxury 
of isolationism. Much as we should 
like to feel that we have complete free- 
dom and self-determination, we are 
increasingly under an obligation to 
weigh the effect of our actions on oth- 
er companies. 


Union Strategy 


This situation has been brought 
about by the union strategy of secur- 
ing a gain in one negotiation and then 
attempting to force it on other com- 
panies. The technique is familiar 
enough. Once a concession is made, 
the unions go to work on other com- 
panies. It seems to make little differ- 
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ence whether the circumstances which 
justified the concession initially are 
the same in other cases—the pressure 
is on. 

In large companies, particularly in 
those industries where the unions 
make a practice of moving on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, management is 
acutely aware of “patterns.” 

Take my own industry for example. 
Once a railroad agrees to something, 
the unions take this as the floor and 
go to work on the other companies to 
jack it up. In consequence, any rail- 
road management, even in handling 
individual matters on its own proper- 
ties, has to give a great deal of thought 
to the effect its decisions may have on 
others. This has been something of a 
deterrent to free collective bargaining, 
unfortunately, but the unions have 
only themselves to blame. 

The difference between industries 
where such conditions exist and those 
where bargaining has a more local- 
ized impact is only one of degree— 
and one that will narrow as the unions 
extend their pressure techniques. Even 
today, there are very few places where 
the problem does not exist to some 
extent. Certainly management cannot 
afford to be complacent and take the 
attitude that the little things it does 
from day to day are designed merely 
to meet its own situation and will 
have no wider effects. 

These “little things” in fact are step- 
ping stones—pieces of mosaic that the 
unions will try to fit together if they 
like the picture. Let me emphasize 
this point with an extreme example. 
A company on the Florida East Coast, 














say, agrees to make a substantial extra 
payment for operating a snow plow. 
Will this “pattern” find its way even- 
tually to the Boston and Maine? 


What Does Labor Want? 


In planning our industrial relations 
future, the question that naturally 
arises is what will labor try to obtain. 
We receive considerable help from la- 
bor itself in answering that question 
since unions make no secret of what 
they expect to accomplish. Any in- 
dustrial relations executive with access 
to a newspaper knew in 1945 that la- 
bor wanted paid holidays and vaca- 
tions. In 1946, these benefits 
granted. 


were 


Industry was likewise aware of the 
unions’ desire for pension plans and 
insurance programs many years before 
these became an actuality. 

In the auto industry, Walter Reuther 
began to talk about the productivity 
factor in 1948; in 1950, it was granted. 
The union leaders commenced to 
pound the drum for the GAW in 
1953. They didn’t get it—at least not 
in the form originally proposed—but 
they did secure a supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plan in 1955 which, 
they say, embodies that principle. 

Much of labor’s recent activities 
have been centered on the problem of 
minimizing the impact of automation. 
The SUB plan is one approach to this 
problem, but there are others as well. 
For example, my railroad has been 
confronted with demands which 
would have the effect of fixing the 
minimum size of our work force over 
certain periods of time. Labor can be 
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expected to continue its efforts in this 
direction in the future, as the recent 
convention of the UAW made clear. 

At this convention, the union served 
notice that it intends to push for a 
shorter work week with increased 
pay, improved supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits, and protection of 
employees in: cases of plant or work 
transfer. All of these proposals are, of 
course, designed to provide job secu- 
rity either by spreading the work or 
by providing protection for employees 
adversely affected by changes in jobs. 

In addition, of course, there will be 
the inevitable demands for wage in- 
creases—and they will not be modest. 
Labor itself anticipates that wages will 
rise about 50 percent between now 
and 1966. Efforts to raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.50 or $1.75 an hour 
may be expected as well as demands 
for longer vacations, more holidays, 
and longer weekends. 

Certainly labor will want more in 
the way of welfare and no doubt 
management will be asked to pay all 
the costs. Among other things, there 
will be pressure to reduce the retire- 
ment age from 65 to 60 years for men 
and to 55 for women and to increase 
pension payments from the present 
level to a range of $250 to $300 month- 


ly. 


The Role of Management 


If all these demands are added up. 
the prospect is an awesome one. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
management’s ingenuity and its dy- 
namic approach to industrial problems 
have made labor’s gains possible. It is 
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only because industry has found ways 
to increase its production, to better the 
quality of its goods and services, and 
to sustain prosperity that labor has 
been able to achieve its ends. 

The unions will continue to make 
demands because that is their business. 
But, regardless of the sound and fury 
over claims and counterclaims, labor’s 
working conditions will improve only 
to the extent that industry’s growth 
makes it possible. 

We must continue to grow, not 
merely to make the predictions of 
union leaders look good, but to ad- 
vance the interests of everyone in the 
country. It is the responsibility of in- 
dustrial relations men to plan the fu- 
ture in such a way that management 
retains control over its own operations 
—while at the same time employees 
receive a fair share of the fruits of 
their efforts. 


A Long-Range Strategy 

As to how to do this, there is no pat 
solution or ready-made formula. Ev- 
ery company has its own problems 
and its own opportunities for growth. 
However, if management is to con- 
tribute its share to the continuing de- 
velopment of the economy, it must 
plan wisely and on a long-term basis. 
Collective bargaining is an important 
part of such planning. 

In devising a collective bargaining 
strategy for, say, the next 10 years, the 
following suggestions may provide 
some general guidance: 

1. Production time is a company’s 
most important commodity. If man- 
agement can secure maximum utiliza- 
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tion of its work force, labor’s gains 
will be limited only by the rapidity 
with which technological advances 
can be made and by the demands of 
the consumer, assuming of course 
a fair return to the owners of the prop- 
erty. In negotiating contracts, there- 
fore, the aim should be to secure full 
efficiency and flexibility of operation. 

2. The exact cost of labor for every 
operation must be known in order to 
calculate the value of whatever 
changes in contracts may be necessary 
to compensate for restrictions on the 
use of labor. 

3. Contracts should be negotiated 
on a competitive basis and with full 
knowledge of the wage rates and 
fringe benefit costs of other companies 
in the area and industry. 

4. A positive and detailed program 
of management objectives should be 
developed with employee relations 
treated as an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 

5. Contracts should be drawn up in 
such a way as to permit management 
to take quick advantage of technologi- 
cal changes that will increase the eff- 
ciency of operations. 

6. Negotiations should not be based 
solely on the union’s demands. Collec- 
tive bargaining is a two-way street 
and management as well as union 
negotiators must know what they 
want. 

7. Employee communications must 
be such as to establish a healthy cli- 
mate for contract negotiations. Only if 
the employees understand contem- 
plated changes will they recognize 
them as being to their advantage. 

















CHARLES HANSEN 


Industrial Relations Attorney 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Arsirration 1s a process that in- 
volves a great deal more than merely 
preparing cases—or even winning 
them. The techniques of case prepara- 
tion might be called the tactics of ar- 
bitration. But there are larger ques- 
tions of strategy as well: What are 
management’s objectives in arbitra- 
tion? What kind of internal organiza- 
tion will be most effective in realizing 
these objectives? And what imple- 
menting policies may be required? 

It goes without saying that every 
company will have to deal with these 
questions in its own way. At Sylvania, 
we have designed our arbitration pro- 
cedures to implement the company’s 
basic policy of decentralization and to 
maximize the contributions of our la- 
bor relations staf_—a move which is 
decidedly in contrast with the prevail- 
ing trend in handling arbitration. 


More and more companies seem to be taking the 
view that arbitration, in its final stages, is strictly 
a job for lawyers. Sylvania has adopted a policy 
that runs directly counter to this trend—and 
achieved some highly successful results. 


Decentralizin g the 
Arbitration Process 


While our experience may not be 
applicable in other organizational 
settings, perhaps it will serve to under- 
score the advantages of a flexible ap- 
proach to the strategy of arbitration 
and to encourage further experiments 


in this area. 


The Background 


Sylvania is a multi-plant, multi-state 
enterprise engaged in a diversity of 
business activities including electron- 
ics, photography, lighting, atomic en- 
ergy, and chemicals. The company has 
over 40 plants and 21 laboratories in 
13 states with approximately 28,000 
employees. It is organized on a divi- 
sion basis, each division having a sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy. For ex- 
ample, each division has its own per- 
sonnel organization headed by a 
Division Personnel Manager who has 
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primary responsibility for the indus- 
trial relations activities within the 
division. 

Only 18 of our plants are organized. 
The organized plants employ about a 
third of our 28,000 employees and are 
covered by some 15 labor contracts. 
Two of these are multi-plant con- 
tracts, one embracing three plants and 
the other embracing two plants; the 
rest are on a single bargaining unit 
basis. 


The Arbitration Process 


Each contract has an arbitration 
clause providing for the arbitration 
of disputes involving the interpreta- 
tion or application of the contract as 
the terminal step of a multi-step 
grievance procedure. Our unions have 
been active in the arbitration field. 
Over the last five years, from 1952 
through 1956, we have had 111 arbi- 
tration cases, averaging some 20 cases 
a year. 

Some of these cases have dealt with 
major issues such as challenges to the 
company’s right to set levels of pro- 
ductivity or to the basic concept of a 
job evaluation plan; the greater num- 
ber, however, have involved simple 
discharge, seniority, the establishment 
of wage rates for a single job, and 
the like. No attempt is made to screen 
the cases coming to arbitration so that 
only “sure winners” are tried. If a 
case can’t be settled on its merits in 
the earlier steps of the grievance pro- 
cedure, it goes to arbitration. 

Until the end of 1954, all arbitration 
cases were handled by the corporate 
labor counsel—in our terminology, 
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the Industrial Relations Attorney. 
This procedure seemed to be reason- 
ably effective and we had every in- 
tention of continuing it. 

At the end of that year, however, 
the company decided to apply a rigor- 
ous yardstick to its policy of decen- 
tralization. Any functions that could 
be performed by the divisions were 
actually to be turned over to them, 
Obviously, this posed a problem in the 
field of arbitration. 

Could arbitration be handled by the 
divisions? Our answer was Yes— 
provided it was practical to have the 
bulk of our arbitration work handled 
by laymen since the only attorney 
available was the corporate labor 
counsel. If arbitration was to be de- 
centralized, the labor relations person- 
nel in each division would have to 
do the job. Having decided that they 
could, we set about to make the 
change. 


Trends in Arbitration 


It should be borne in mind that 
this decision was completely contrary 
to trends existing both then and now 
in this field. There seems, in fact, to 
be an increasing tendency to leave to 
attorneys the later stages of case prep- 
aration, when case theory must be de- 
cided upon, as well as the actual pres- 
entation of cases. As the Committee 
on Arbitration of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York 
pointed out, in a recent statement: 


©The last available statistics reveal a 
tremendous growth in lawyer represen- 
tation of clients in arbitration hearings. 
In 1926, the files of the American Arbi- 
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tration Association reveal, 36% of the 
parties who went to arbitration in the 
commercial and labor field combined 
were represented by counsel. By 1946, 
lawyer participation in commercial mat- 
ters rose to 82%. In labor matters, by 
1947, it had increased to 91.6%. Al- 
though later statistics are unavailable, it 
seems certain that lawyer participation 
has risen even higher since 1952. 


The fact that our decision was con- 
trary to the general trend and also to 
the pattern prevailing in our own in- 
dustry didn’t bother us a bit. What 
did bother us, however, was the logic 


of the argument suppcrting the 
trend. 
Unquestionably, a labor lawyer 


brings certain valuable tools to the 
arbitration table. His knowledge of 
basic legal principles and his broad 
familiarity with arbitration awards 
are of extreme importance, as is also 
his experience in marshalling law and 
fact. If the winning or losing of each 
case were the sine qua non of arbitra- 
tion, certainly it would be difficult to 
argue against a procedure which 
leaves the final preparation and pres- 
entation of all such cases exclusively 
to lawyers. 


Objectives of Arbitration 


It seemed to us, however, that ar- 
bitration involves more than merely 
winning or losing cases. It is the 
terminal point of the grievance pro- 
cedure—and an effective grievance 
procedure may spell the difference 
between wildcat strikes and an un- 
productive work force on the one 
hand, and an efficient business opera- 
tion on the other. From this point of 


view, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the potential contribution to 
company-wide labor relations that a 
well-trained labor relations man can 
make by participating directly in the 
arbitration process up to and includ- 
ing the actual presentation of cases. 

First of all, when labor relations 
men are completely responsible for 
preparing and presenting cases, it 
would seem to follow almost ipso 
facto that grievance processing will 
be improved. Consider the fact that, 
on most subjects, the contract means 
what arbitrators say it means. A 
knowledge of how arbitrators reach 
their decisions and what types of proof 
are convincing is therefore invaluable 
in the earlier stages of the grievance 
procedure. If labor relations person- 
nel can acquire such knowledge 
through direct participation in the ar- 
bitration process, many more cases 
are likely to be settled on a reasonable 
basis in the pre-arbitration steps of 
the grievance prccedure than would 
otherwise be the case. 

It should be remembered also that 
it is much easier for a labor relations 
man to deny a grievance if he knows 
that he can turn over its arbitration 
to someone else. But if he is unable 
to shift the responsibility, the griev- 
ance may be settled at that point in 
the grievance procedure where it 
ought to be. 

There are other considerations as 
well. If the labor relations men who 
are close to the plant level are also 
trained in arbitration, they can help 
in eliminating the conditions which 
breed grievances, in teaching line su- 
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pervisors how to avoid grievances, 
and in handling other labor relations 
matters at the scene of action. In addi- 
tion, training in arbitration is an effec- 
tive method of building self-confidence 
among employees and developing 
their abilities. 

Once it was decided that our labor 
relations personnel could handle arbi- 
tration, a program had to be worked 
out. This involved (1) setting up an 
internal organization, and (2) estab- 
lishing implementing policies. 


Formulating the Program 


While labor relations personnel were 
to handle the bulk of the arbitration 
work, the organizational set-up, it was 
felt, should be such as to take ad- 
vantage of the contributions of our 
lawyers, namely, their experience in 
marshalling evidence and in present- 
ing facts and law—in other words, 
advocacy; their ability to look at 
problems objectively; and __ their 
knowledge of the law and familiarity 
with arbitration awards. 

These contributions might be real- 
ized, it was decided, by making our 
Industrial Relations Attorney respon- 
sible for (1) the training of labor rela- 
tions men, and (2) the functional su- 
pervision of their work under the new 
program. With proper training in ad- 
vocacy and in the ability to look at 
problems objectively, labor relations 
personnel would be equipped to do an 
adequate job. And functional super- 
vision would guarantee the use of 
sound case theory and give trainees 
the benefit of our attorney’s knowledge 
of law and of arbitration awards. 
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In making these changes, we antici- 
pated a drop in our won-loss ratio, 
but we hoped that the drop would 
not be substantial, and, more impor- 
tant, that it would be offset by the 
benefits derived from handling labor 


relations close to the plant level. 


Training Labor Relations 
Personnel 

*Let’s look at the training program 
first. In each division, the Division 
Personnel Manager or a specialist on 
his staff is responsible for arbitration. 
These men have usually had a sub- 
stantial amount of labor relations 
experience and therefore do not re- 
quire much indoctrination. 

The big problem, we found, was to 
overcome the impression that there is 
something “mystical” about the arbi- 
tration process, The men regarded it 
as closely akin to a lawsuit; to employ 
a layman in arbitration seemed to 
them almost unethical. Even highly 
competent and experienced labor rela- 
tions people often felt that, while they 
might be able to do a fine job in the 
grievance procedure up to arbitration, 
they would not be competent to han- 
dle the actual arbitration because of 
the legal questions involved. 

To overcome this difficulty, a new 
approach had to be designed. Han- 
dling an arbitration case was repre- 
sented to trainees as essentially a sell- 
ing job in which each party seeks to 
convince the arbitrator, often not a 
lawyer himself, of the soundness of his 
position. The single most important 
factor in “selling” the arbitrator, it was 
pointed out, is to prepare the case in 
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such painstaking detail that the spokes- 
man goes into the hearing room 
knowing exactly what to say and how 
to say it. This approach helped quite a 
bit in building the necessary self- 
confidence. 


Steps in Training 

With respect to our over-all training 
program, we employ a multi-step 
training procedure which is custom 
tailored to the individual situation. 
The trainee begins by assisting in the 
preparation of a case and thereafter 
acts as an observer for the balance of 
the proceedings. Over a succession of 
cases, he moves ahead step by step to 
the preparation of a case on his own, 
to the presentation of «a case with as- 
sistance, and finally to unassisted case 
presentation. 

In some cases, certain steps are elim- 
inated; in others, a particular step is 
repeated two or three times until the 
results are satisfactory. The average 
trainee will have prepared four or five 
cases without assistance and attended 
the same number of hearings before 
engaging in presentation on his own. 

To make this program effective, 
trainees have to acquire a general ap- 
proach to the preparation of individ- 
ual cases. The most important piece of 
advice we try to get across is this: 
simplify the case to the point where 
the issue is clear, then decide what 
must be proved in order to win. 

If this is done, all subsequent prepa- 
ration can be programmed accord- 
ingly and only that which has to be 
proved need be investigated. Even 
evidence submitted by the union can 





be ignored if it has been decided that 
the matter is irrelevant. This is not 
easy to do, of course, but it is the key 
to the successful preparation of an ar- 
bitration case and a skill that must be 
acquired. 

When it comes to the actual presen- 
tation of a case, the major objective is 
to get the message across convincing- 
ly. The best way to do this is to keep 
the presentation simple and to con- 
centrate on the points to be proved. 


Presenting the Case 


We have worked out a format for 
such a presentation which is applica- 
ble to most cases and which is intend- 
ed to make it easier for the labor re- 
lations man to concentrate on sub- 
stantive problems and avoid being 
confused by procedural detail. The 
format comprises an opening state- 
ment, following the opening state- 
ment by the union; testimony, follow- 
ing union testimony; and a closing 
argument, preceding the union’s clos- 
ing argument. 

The opening statement, we advise, 
should of four items: the 
grievance history; a brief statement of 
law—the contract clauses that are ap- 
plicable, for example, and any perti- 
nent arbitration awards; a brief state- 
ment of the facts; and a conclusion. 
The testimony phase, though impor- 
tant, need not be dwelt on here; it en- 
compasses the evidence to be submit- 
ted. Finally, there is the closing argu- 
ment summarizing the position. This 
last phase is: relatively urimportant in 
most cases unless substantially new 
facts arise at the hearing. 


consist 
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In preparing for the hearing, train- 
ees are advised to draw up a detailed 
outline setting forth the substance of 
the company’s opening statement, the 
names of witnesses in the order in 
which they are to be called, the precise 
questions each is to be asked and in 
what order, and the main points to 
be covered in the closing argument. 
Any exhibits that are to be submitted 
should also be noted on the outline at 
the appropriate point in the presenta- 
tion, and the questions for direct ex- 
amination should be reviewed with 
each witness before the hearing in or- 
der to avoid surprises. 


Some Elementary Advice 


Some further bits of advice concern 
elementary matters. Trainees are 
warned, first of all, that they will have 
to win a case on direct examination; 
very few cases are ever won on cross- 
examination. In addition, they are 
given brief instructions on the mean- 
ing of the rules of evidence insofar as 
arbitration is concerned. 

The rules of evidence are not bind- 
ing on the arbitrator, it is true, but 
they do have a bearing on the prob- 
lems of proof. It is obvious, for ex- 
ample, that an arbitrator will believe 
the testimony of someone who actu- 
ally saw something happen more 
readily than that of someone who has 
merely been told what happened. 
This is the gist of the so-called hear- 
say rule. Trainees are instructed to 
apply this rule by making certain that, 
wherever possible, the witnesses se- 
lected are persons who have first- 
hand knowledge of the facts. 
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Apart from the training program 
itself, there is a system of functional 
supervision which operates in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


Supervising Trainees 


When a labor relations man who 
has been trained in arbitration is as- 
signed to present an arbitration case, 
he engages in an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the matter. This investiga- 
tion goes far beyond that required in 
the grievance procedure, although the 
grievance procedure investigation 
(which he himself may have con- 
ducted) is of great assistance. He then 
writes a brief or, as we call it, a re- 
port. In the report he sets down what 
he thinks are the pertinent facts, the 
contract provisions that apply to the 
case, the strengths and weaknesses of 
his position and of the union’s posi- 
tion, and his proposed plan of attack. 

This report must be in the office of 
the Industrial Relations Attorney three 
weeks before the hearing. It is then 
reviewed with an eye to determining 
whether the most effective theory has 
been employed in light of the contract 
and of arbitration precedent, and 
whether additional avenues of inves- 
tigation would prove helpful. The 
results of this review are discussed 
with the labor relations man. When 
he goes into the hearing, then, he has 
the benefit not only of his own work 
but also of any additional information 
and aid provided by the legal staff. 

If this type of internal organization 
is to function properly, certain gen- 
eral policies with respect to arbitra- 
tion must be established. 











One of our policies is to employ 
only top-flight professional arbitra- 
tors. The reasons for this are fairly 
obvious. We count on a less effective 
presentation from our labor relations 
people than we would expect from 
our attorneys. Professional arbitrators, 
however, can be relied upon with a 
reasonable degree of certainty to fol- 
low fairly well-established principles 
in labor arbitration, and many of their 
awards embodying these principles 
have been published. 

It is often said, of course, that prec- 
edent is of no value in labor arbitra- 
tion but this is not strictly true. There 
is a natural tendency for experienced 
arbitrators to be guided by the ideas 
they have expressed in previous cases. 
By employing such arbitrators, we can 
more readily predict for our labor re- 
lations personnel the principles that 
are likely to be invoked in any given 
case. 


Permanent Arbitrators 


Our second policy is to look with 
favor on the use of permanent arbitra- 
tors. 

Of the 15 contracts covering our 24 
organized plants, five (covering eight 
plants) employ permanent arbitrators. 
The reason is simple—again, we seek 
to reduce the margin of error. An 
arbitrator who serves on a permanent 
basis gets to know a plant and its 
problems as well as the provisions of 
the contract, and he is likely to pay less 
attention to any aberrations in presen- 
tation than one who is acting on an 
ad hoc basis. 

Before summing up the results of 
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our experience, there is one exception 
that should be noted in our use of 
labor relations personnel. We remain 
of the opinion that, if the winning 
or losing of a case is the ultimate 
criterion in arbitration, an attorney 
has the best chance for success. Hence, 
those cases which we decide involve 
matters of grave corporate concern are 
handled by the Industrial Relations 
Attorney. 


Results of the Program 

A program that relies as heavily as 
ours does upon labor relations per- 
sonnel for the final preparation and 
presentation of arbitration cases might 
well be expected to have some un- 
favorable results. This has not been 
our experience, however. 

Looking at the program in light of 
the broader purposes of arbitration, 
we find that it has materially contrib- 
uted to a more effective grievance pro- 
cedure. Many more grievances are now 
being settled in the earlier steps of the 
grievance procedure than was former- 
ly the case. 

Moreover, we have continued to 
maintain a respectable won-loss ratio. 
Putting aside cases which have arisen 
under our job evaluation plans (the 
exception is justified by the fact that 
compromise under these plans is hard 
to avoid), the won-loss ratio in 1956 
was 3:1, that is, we won three cases 
for every case we lost. This compares 
favorably with our ratio under the 
old program. More important, we 
have yet to lose a major case under 
the new program or to be seriously 
embarrassed by any arbitration case. 











For companies that are interested in knowing just 
what an SUB plan entails in the way of paper- 
work and administrative procedures generally, 
here is an account of how the Ford Motor Com- 
pany handles the job. 


Administering an SUB Plan: 
The Ford Experience 


W. C. HAMPTON 


Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Lixe au new programs, an SUB 
plan presents new and challenging 
problems in administration and _ ne- 
cessitates a considerable amount of 
advance planning to assure its ef- 
fective operation. This article will re- 
view certain administrative problems 
in connection with SUB plans, and 
offer suggestions for their solution, 
based upon our experience with the 
Ford SUB program, which went into 
effect the week of June 4, 1956. 

We began studying the major ad- 
ministrative problems of our plan at 
the time it was being formulated, so 
that the final provisions would take 
maximum advantage of existing com- 
pany and state agency records, forms, 
and procedures, and thereby minimize 
administrative costs. 

To make certain that the provisions 
of the plan and the procedures to be 
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followed in obtaining benefits were 
fully understood, we took the follow- 
ing steps before the program became 
effective: 

1. Two comprehensive supervisory 
training films—“The Unemployment 
Benefit Programs” and “The Fore- 
man and the Unemployment Benefit 
Programs”—were prepared and were 
shown to all management personnel. 

2. An illustrated employee informa- 
tion booklet was prepared and dis- 
tributed to all workers covered by the 
plan. 

3. The necessary forms were care- 
fully designed and ordered. 

4. A detailed guide—including in- 
terpretations of SUB plan provisions 
and administrative forms and _pro- 
cedures—was prepared and made 


available to all company personnel 
responsible for administering the plan. 








5. Training sessions for personnel 
responsible for the plan’s administra- 
tion at the plant level were conducted 
by qualified Central Office personnel. 

Adequate facilities for handling 
SUB applicants at the local plant level 
also had to be arranged. Existing 
plant Industrial Relations office facili- 
ties were studied and suitable altera- 
tions were made where necessary. At 
most company locations, however, we 
found that existing Hourly Personnel 
Department facilities were adequate 
to handle SUB applicants. 


Publicizing the Plan 


Immediately before the plan went 
into effect, feature articles about it, 
and the steps to be taken in obtaining 
benefits, were published in all our 
local plant employee newspapers. As 
a means of keeping company repre- 
sentatives informed about new devel- 
opments in connection with the ad- 
tinistration of the plan, an SUB bul- 
letin service was also set up. These 
bulletins are issued, as required, in 
the form of either a “General Infor- 
mation Bulletin”’—covering SUB plan 
matters of interest to company repre- 
sentatives in all states—or a “Special 
State Bulletin,” which covers matters 
of interest to company representatives 
in a particular state. To assist local 
plant Industrial Relations personnel 
in administering the program, we also 
issue digests of Board of Adminis- 
tration decisions. 

The administration of an SUB plan 
calls for a wide variety of skills. Spe- 
cialists in industrial relations, law, tax- 
ation, and finance play important roles 
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in the successful operation of the pro- 
gram. 


How Administrative 
Responsibilities Are Assigned 


It is shown below how responsibili- 
ties for implementing the plan have 
been assigned in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. We believe that the assign- 
ment of specific responsibilities to the 
various company components in line 
with their areas of special competence 
—coupled with the specific designa- 
tion of coordinating responsibilities 
and a spirit of full cooperation—is the 
way to assure effective administration 
of all phases of the plan. 


Office of General Counsel 

1. Secure ruling from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor as to the status of 
benefit payments under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

2. Determine and inform other staffs as 
to the states which permit supple- 


mentation of unemployment com- 
pensation. 
3. Draft and effectuate a trust agree- 


ment with the selected trustee. 

4. Review and concur in appropriate in- 
structional material developed by the 
Industrial Relations Staff and _ the 
Controller’s Office. 

5. Advise Industrial Relations Staff and 
Controller’s Office in developing and 
recommending policies relative to the 
over-all structure and operation of 
the plan, including possible future 
amendments or modifications. 


Office of Tax Affairs 

1. Secure ruling from Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue as to whether con- 
tributions to funds constitute a de- 
ductible expense under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

2. Secure rulings from Federal, state, 
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and municipal governments as to the 

status of payments to the trustee and 

benefit payments under withholding 
and reporting regulations for Social 

Security, income, and other taxes. In- 

clude determinations as to whether 

trustee is an “employer” separate 
from the company, for purposes of 
establishing taxable limits. 

a. File and/or audit tax returns, pay 
taxes, and remit withholdings in 
the same manner as company lia- 
bilities are discharged. 

. Obtain employer _ identification 
numbers for trustee, for tax-report- 
ing purposes. 

. Advise Industrial Relations Staff and 
Controller’s Office in developing and 
recommending policies relative to the 
over-all structure and operation of 
the plan, including possible future 
amendments or modifications. 


Treasurer’s Office 


1. Select trustee for general and de- 
fense funds. 

. Coordinate with trustee all proce 
dures affecting trustee. Include in 
trust agreement, as necessary. 

a. Determine maximum funding for 
each month (or each week when 
necessary). Notify the Board of 
Administration and the union. Also 
inform Payroll activities through 
the “Controller's Manual” of any 
revision of the contribution rate. 

. Determine trust fund position for 
each month (or each week when 
necessary). Notify the Board of 
Administration and the union. In- 
form Payroll activities through the 
“Controller’s Manual” of the trust 
fund position on the percentage for 
determining the exchange rate at 
which credit units will be ex- 
hausted by benefit payments 


Industrial Relations Staff 


1. Assure that all phases of administra- 
tion are specifically assigned and co 
ordinated. 
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. Arrange for the appointment of com 
pany members to the Board of Ad- 
ministration. 

. Arrange with states to provide notifi- 
cation of eligibility where present 
procedures are inadequate. 

. Develop and publish -detailed Indus- 
trial Relations procedures for admin- 
istration of the plan. 

. Coordinate procedural development 
with Controller’s Office. 

. Notify other staff offices of additional 
groups covered by SUB plan, either 
through coming under UAW agree- 
ments or negotiation of SUB with 
other unions. 

. Prepare and distribute to employees 
information explaining the plan, its 
current status, and the procedures 
they should follow to obtain bene- 
fits. 

. Develop and recommend policies re- 
lative to the over-all structure and 
operation of the plan, including any 
possible future amendments or modi- 
fications. Also, coordinate similar ac- 
tivities of Controller’s Office and Of- 
fice of General Counsel. 

Plant Hourly Personnel Activities 

1. Accept applications for benefits and 
determine employees’ eligibility. 

2. Furnish to the Payroll activity au- 
thorization for payment of benefit if 
employee is eligible, or notify em- 
ployee in writing if ineligible. 

3. Process appeals to local committees 
or to Board of Administration. 

4, Furnish statistical reports as may be 
required for the administration of the 
plan. 


Controller's Office 


1. Determine the bases to be used by 
the company in invoicing the trustee 
for its cost of administering the plan. 


2. Advise the appropriate divisional 
controllers of locations which will 
use the defense fund. 

3. Arrange for the engagement of inde- 
pendent public accountants to audit 





. Coordinate 


and furnish to the union certified 

statements as to: 

a. Trust fund position determinations 
made. 

4. The number of hours used as the 
basis for contributions. 

c. The company’s invoices for its ad 
ministrative costs. 


. Develop and publish detailed pro- 


cedures for payment of benefits and 
other functions related thereto. 
procedure development 
with Industrial Relations. 


. In coordination with Industrial Re- 


lations Staff, develop and recommend 
policies relative to the over-all struc 
ture and operation of the plan, in- 
cluding any possible future amend- 
ments and modifications. 


Plant Payroll Activities 


i. 


benefit 


Relations. 


for 
Industrial 


authorizations 
from 


Receive 
payments 


. Compute the number of credit units 


the employee has accrued. 


. Compute the amount of weekly bene- 


fit due the employee and prepare a 
draft withholding any necessary 
taxes. Mail draft to employee. 


. Inform employee in writing if credit 


units are insufficient to warrant at 
least a $2 payment. (Industrial Rela- 
tions will notify employee upon no- 
tification from Payroll.) 


. Make weekly deposits to the funds. 


Furnish trustee a weekly draft regis- 
ter for benefits tax payments 
made. 


and 


. Furnish statistical reports as may be 


required for the administration of 


the plan. 


Trustee 


. Submit a 


. Submit a weekly report of deposits 


made to the funds. 


. Submit to the company weekly sta- 


tistical reports of benefit payments. 
monthly (weekly when 
report of the current 
value of the assets of the 


necessary) 
market 


funds. 
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4. Submit official monthly report of 
benefits paid from funds to the com- 
pany, union, and SUB Board of Ad- 
ministration. 


Board of Administration 


1. Develop regulations and procedures 
for review and disposition of appeals. 

. Appoint local committees for han- 
dling first-stage appeals on ques- 
tions of eligibility for and/or amount 
of SUB. 

. Appoint an impartial Chairman of the 
Board. 

. Hear and determine second-stage ap- 
peals on questions of eligibility for 
and/or amount of SUB. 


Selecting the Trustee 


In selecting a trustee, essentially the 
same considerations are involved as in 
selecting a trustee for a retirement 
plan or any other type of employee 
benefit trust. An important factor, 
in the case of a plan covering a large 
number of employees, is whethér the 
trustee has the physical and mechani- 
cal equipment to handle the job ef- 
ficiently. 

Another consideration, at least in 
the case of an employer who has 
operations in several states, is geo- 
graphical location. So that benefit 
drafts would clear promptly, Ford 
selected a trustee located as near as 
possible to where the major portion of 
its hourly workforce covered by the 
plan was concentrated. 

From the standpoint of facilitating 
administration of the benefit payment 
provisions of an SUB plan, it may be 
advantageous to select as trustee a 
bank or trust company with which a 
relationship has already been estab- 


lished. 
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The administration of an SUB plan 
entails the use of a number of forms. 
The most important of these are listed 
below. 


The Principal Forms 


1. Employee’s unemployment _ benefit 
record. This is a record of the amount 
of state unemployment benefits and 
other compensation; the dates an 
employee reports and applies for 
SUB; and the hourly rate at which 
computation of SUB is to be made. 
It is also helpful if the form includes 
a “remarks” column for annotations 
indicating the individual’s eligibility 
or ineligibility for unemployment 
compensation and SUB. 

. Employee identification card. Pro- 
vides the employee with a record of 
the dates he reports and applies for 
SUB. 

. Application for SUB. Authorizes the 
issuance of SUB checks or drafts by 
the payroll activity. 

4. SUB plan exemption statement. To 
assure accurate computation of SUB 
when an individual has more depend- 
ents than he has claimed on his Em- 
ployee’s Withholding Exemption 
Certificate, Form W-4. This form 
is necessary only when the plan al- 
lows for claiming dependents other 
than those shown on payroll records. 

. Payroll SUB record. Records benefit 
drafts issued to an applicant and his 
credit unit balance. 

. SUB check or draft. 

. Notice of company denial or suspen- 
sion of SUB. To notify an applicant 
of his ineligibility or disqualification 
for SUB. 

. Notice of overpayment of SUB. For 
notifying an applicant of an excessive 
amount of restitution required. 

9. Record of contributions to trust fund. 


All or certain of the following 
forms may also be necessary, depend- 
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ing upon the provisions of the plan 
for handling disputes: 
1. Appeal to local committee for SUB 
benefits. 
2. Notice of SUB benefit hearing before 
local committee. 
. Decision of joint SUB Committee. 
. Appeal to Board of Administration 
for SUB benefits. 
. Decision of Board of Administration 
for SUB benefits. 
. Withdrawal of appeal for SUB bene- 


fits. 


It is believed that the “check-box” 
type of form for company denials and 
for decisions of the local committees 
and the Board of Administration is 
most convenient for both large and 
small companies. 

SUB applications should be de- 
signed to mesh with the particular 
payroll system in effect in the com- 
pany. For example, under a punched- 
card payroll system, a punched-card 
type of application form will facili- 
tate machine processing of benefit 
drafts, whereas a simpler application 
can be used under a manual payroll 
system. 

Where mechanical facilities, such 
as punched cards or Addressograph, 
are available, consideration should be 
given to the use of such equipment 
for pre-imprinting the employee’s 
name, Social Security account num- 
ber, badge number, hourly rate, num- 
ber of withholding exemptions, and 
other pertinent information—particu- 
larly during periods of heavy ciaim 
loads. For example, to reduce work- 
load and expedite benefit payments 
during large volume layoffs, such as 
our model change-over at Ford, our 





local plant payroll department—at the 
request of the Industrial Relations 
staff—pre-imprint application forms 
for all employees in the department 
or group of departments affected by 
the layoff and forward the applica- 
tions to Industrial Relations. When 
the applications for SUB are ap- 
proved and returned to Payroll, at 
other application is imprinted and 
forwarded to Industrial Relations for 
subsequent use. Pre-imprinted appli- 
cations not used are destroyed at the 


end of the layoff period. = ° 


SUB Plans and State UC Systems 


The Ford type of SUB plan is de- 
signed to supplement, not replace, 
state UC systems. In designing the 
Ford SUB plan, every effort was 
made to simplify administration by 
using state UC forms and procedures. 

In carrying out this objective, our 
plan provides, for example: “An ap- 
plicant shall be required to exhibit 
his state system UC check for the 
week with respect to which applica- 
tion for a benefit under the plan is 
made.” 

This use of state checks as the basic 
documentary evidence of eligibility 
for SUB has eliminated the need for 
a special form for this purpose in all 
but one state—California, where pay- 
ments are made in cash or by a 
voucher which must be cashed im- 
mediately. 

In cases where an applicant, though 
possibly eligible for SUB is not eligi- 
ble for state UC, most states provide 
adequate evidence for determining 


eligibility for SUB. For example: 
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1. When a claimant is ineligible for 
UC solely because of an insufficient 
period of employment under the state 
system, a written determination which 
serves as evidence of this fact is sent 
to him by the state UC agency. 

2. When a claimant is ineligible for 
UC benefits because of a limit under 
the state system of the period of time 
for which state system unemployment 
benefits are payable, he is also ade- 
quately notified in most states. 

In a very few states, the week-end- 
ing date for which the state UC check 
is issued is not shown on the check. 
Further, in some states, the notice of 
exhaustion of state UC benefits does 
not identify the claimant, show the 
date he exhausted state UC, or the 
date when he may again be eligible 
for it. It has been generally recog- 
nized, however, that such informa- 
tion is desirable both for the effective 
administration of state UC programs 
and as good business practice, and 
some of these states have already im- 
proved their notices so that they are 
now adequate for SUB purposes. 

California, for example, has a 
form to provide claimants with ade- 
quate evidence of receipt of state UC 
benefits. The Missouri Division of 
Employment Security is now includ- 
ing the week-ending date covered by 
the state UC payment on the check. 
The Illinois agency, while not includ- 
ing the week-ending date on the UC 
check, will provide such information 
on a supplemental form at the claim- 
ant’s request. 

To obtain adequate notification in 
those states which do not as yet pro- 
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vide it, Ford has developed and made 
available to its employees company 
forms whereby such information can 
be obtained with a minimum of ef- 
fort on the part of the state agency. 
Because of the similarity in the 
problems involved in the day-to-day 
administration of company unem- 
ployment compensation and_ supple- 
mental unemployment benefit pro- 
grams, both these programs are being 
administered by the same department 
—Hourly Personnel. All the addition- 
al work involved in the administra- 
tion of SUB has been handled by our 
regular Industrial Relations and Pay- 
roll personnel—with the exception of 
the Rouge Area, where four extra 
people were required, and our High- 
land Park, Michigan, operation, 


where one employee was added. Dur- 
ing periods of reduced SUB activity, 
we have been able to use these five 


people in auditing unemployment 
compensation and SUB claims records 
and other departmental functions. 


Determining Eligibility for SUB 

As with state UC systems, eligi- 
bility for SUB is determined at Ford 
by requiring laid-off employees to: 

1. Report to the company location 
from which they have been laid off 
on their assigned reporting day dur- 
ing each week for which they expect 
to make application for SUB; or, if 
they can establish good cause for not 
so reporting, as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. 

2. Apply for SUB, showing their 
state UC check covering the week for 
which application for SUB is being 
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made; and sign a certification on the 
SUB application attestiny: to their un- 
employed status, outside earnings, if 
any, and their availability for work. 

3. Establish that they have regis- 
tered and reported at the state UC 
agency, as required, and that they are 
otherwise eligible for SUB by exhibit- 
ing their state system identification 
card and monetary and eligibility de- 
terminations issued by the state agen- 
cy. 


Handling Appeals 


In the case of appeals, where these 
are referred by the local committees 
to the Joint Board of Administration, 
we do not consider it necessary for an 
impartial chairman to preside over all 
Board meetings. In our opinion, a 
chairman is needed, to review the 
facts and decide the question at issue, 
only if no agreement can be reached 
by the company and union members 
of the Board. 

Our experience in handling ap- 
peals to the SUB Board, to date, has 
been most satisfactory. The few cases 
considered by our Board have been 
resolved without an impartial chair- 
man. For example, during the first 
seven months the plan was in opera- 
tion, only 17 of 456 appeals to the lo- 
cal committees were referred to the 
Joint Board of Administration. Of 
these 17 appeals, one was resolved in 
favor of the company, five in favor of 
the applicant, and one was withdrawn 
by the union members of the board. 
The remaining 10 have stil! to be de- 
cided upon. 

Depending upon case load, the 





availability of arbitrators in the area, 
and the terms of the particular plan, 
either a permanent or an ad hoc 
chairman may be more suitable for 
deciding questions which the Board 
is unable to resolve. 

Our experience has shown that, 
with a reasonable amount of advance 
planning, SUB plans can be made to 
operate with a minimum of problems 
and moderate administrative costs. We 
are convinced that the concurrent pay- 
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ment compensation programs. Neith- 
er has the operation of our SUB plan 
affected our ability to cooperate with 
state unemployment compensation 
agencies in furnishing wage data, sep- 
aration information, or the timely fil- 
ing of protests with respect to state 
unemployment compensation claims. 

We believe that the adoption of 
SUB plans has, in fact, led to closer 
cooperation between employers and 
state 


unemployment 
agencies and has resulted in greater 
interest in public unemployment com- 
pensation programs. 


compensation 
ment of supplemental unemployment 
benefits has had no adverse effect on 
the administration of state unemploy- 


Industrial Dermatitis: A Major Health Hazard 


MAN-HOURS LOST as a result of exposure to skin irritants on the job cost industry 
some $100 million annually, according to estimates made by the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers. 

In a recent survey of 429,000 employees in 141 manufacturing plants, the Asso- 
ciation found that 26 per cent of the employees are exposed daily to potential skin 
irritants, and 9 per cent of those exposed contract some form of skin trouble 
resulting in time lost from work. New employees are most vulnerable, it seems. 
Over a third of the companies participating in the survey report that skin ailments 
are most frequently contracted by employees within their first 30 days on the job. 

The health hazard is greater in small plants (500 employees or less) than in large 
ones, the findings indicate. Over 36 per cent of the employees in’ small plants suffer 
exposure to skin irritation, as against the average of 26 per cent for all plants, and 
sanitary facilities are likely to be less adequate in small plants than in larger ones. 

Educating employees to recognize the causes of dermatitis and to use preventive 
measures is the most effective way to combat the disease, advises the Association. 
Pointing up the need for further education is the fact that the incidence of 
dermatitis is high even in those plants where safeguards are provided. Almost all 
of the reporting companies furnish soaps and skin cleansers; more than two-thirds 
provide showers, protective clothing, or protective creams and ointments; and 82 
per cent allow employees paid clean-up time. 





Companies differ considerably in the methods 
they use to tell their side of the labor-manage- 
ment story—and do not always practice what 
they preach. Here are the findings of a recent 
AMA survey on this topic. 


Communicating on 
Labor Relations: A Survey of 
Company Practices 


GEORGE HAAS and HERMINE ZAGAT 


AMA Management Information Service 


How 10 cer its point of view 
across to employees and to the gen- 
eral public is, understandably enough, 
a major concern of management. And 
nowhere is this concern more evi- 
dent—or mistakes more disastrous 
—than in the field of labor relations. 

An over-all view of the media em- 
ployed by management in communi- 
cating on labor relations is afforded 
by a recently completed AMA survey. 
The survey results are presented in 
this article. For the most part, the 
findings are representative of the 
practices of large companies—of the 
85 companies participating in the sur- 
vey, 22 have a gross income of $100 
million or more and only four have 
an income below $5 million. With 
their wider range of experience in 
labor relations, however, the larger 
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companies provide a more rewarding 
source of information than is likely 
to be found among smaller and less 
experienced companies, and a review 
of their practices should thus afford 
some guidance to other managements, 
both large and small. 


The Labor Relations Policy 


It would seem that the first step 
for management to take in communi- 
cating its concepts of labor relations 
is the formulation of a labor rela- 
tions creed or statement of policy. 
However, only one out of four of 
the responding companies (21 of 85) 
reports having such a statement. 

The basic function of a creed is to 
guide management in its relations 
with the union, but a creed can be 
fully effective only if rank-and-file em- 
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ployees are familiar with it as well. 
Hence managements use various 
means to acquaint employees with its 
contents—the employment interview, 
for example, orientation speeches and 
tours, or employee handbooks and 
bulletin boards. 

In general, then, as one company 
puts it, the creed serves “to maintain 
good cooperative relations with both 
union and employees. [It is] a gen- 
eral philosophy accepted by all based 
on past experience and now tradi- 
tional.” 


The Contract Clause Book 


While the creed is a statement of 
management’s over-all views on col- 
lective bargaining and labor relations, 
the contract clause book contains ma- 
terials dealing specifically with the 
collective bargaining agreement. This 
information is used not for the en- 
lightenment of the rank and file but 
to keep management itself informed 
about the day-to-day aspects of the 
collective bargaining situation. 

Nearly a third of the responding 
companies keep a contract clause book 
or an equivalent file of material. In 
all but one of these cases, company 
suggestions for amendments of clauses 
are posted in the file as they come 
up. A good many companies also 
record the union’s attitude toward var- 
ious contract clauses, and some com- 
pile background materials on such 
topics as changes in legislation affect- 
ing collective bargaining and the like. 

The contract clause book thus keeps 
management up to date on its own 
attitudes toward the collective bar- 


gaining situation and, in some cases, 
the union’s as well. The best guide 
to the sentiments of the rank and file, 
however, is the grievance record. 


Written Record of Grievances 


As is indicated below in Table 1,* 
this usually contains information on 
the nature of the grievance, the basic 
arguments on both sides, the step in 
the grievance procedure at which the 
grievance was settled, and the final 
disposition of the case. 


TABLE 1 
Content of Grievance Record 


Item No. of Answers 
Nature of grievance 68 
Arguments on both sides 55 
Step at which grievances 
settled 57 
Final disposition 64 
Other information 2 


Total 246 

The written record of grievances 
may serve as a guide to management 
in drawing up proposals for new 
contract clauses. In a third of the 
responding companies, the most trou- 
blesome grievances during the past 
year arose over the seniority clause 
in the contract. When respondents 
were asked to name the most im- 
portant change that they would like 
to see made in the contract, the 
seniority provision was the one most 
frequently singled out. 

To keep employees abreast of de- 
velopments in labor relations, man- 


*All tables in this article except No. 3 do not 
total 85 (the number of companies participat- 
ing) because each company may have made 
a multiple response to each question. 
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agement might be expected to use its 
already available means of communi- 
cation—the house organ. However, 
over half of those respondents who 
have a house organ say that they 
never use it for this purpose (see 
Table 2). Only one company, it 
seems, makes regular use of its em- 
ployee magazine to report on labor 
relations. | 


TABLE 2 
Use of House Organ 


Answer No. of Answers 
Regularly 1 
Irregularly 11 
Seldom 8 
Never 29 
No answer 4 


Total 53 


How Companies Feel About 
Using the House Organ 


Surprisingly enough, however, 
when asked their opinion on whether 
house organs should be used for this 
purpose, half the companies in the sur- 
vey indicated their approval (Table 3). 
Here are some of the reasons they 
give: 


{1 believe such discussions would be an 
aid to understanding by the union mem- 
bership as a whole. We have repeatedly 
found that the union committee does a 
poor job of communicating the results 
of contract talks to their membership. 

§ The house organ is for the employees 
and they have a right to be kept up to 
date on local and national affairs and 
to read the company’s policy and_atti- 
tude on labor matters. 

§ The employees should know company 
position. Management should not be 
afraid to face up to situations as long 
as they are honest and feel they are 
right. The company publication should 
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clearly state the issues and management 

position. 

41 believe that if our employees are 

well informed (know both sides of a 

problem) the odds are in favor of the 

company. Most employees today are not 
stupid and thus if they are given the 
true facts they will tend to be sensible. 

A few national companies seem to 
feel that, while plant papers should 
discuss local affairs, company-wide 
publications should not “carry tales 
from one plant to another.” 


TABLE 3 


Opinions on Using House Organ 
Answer No. of Answers 
Pro 42 
Con 24 
Other 13 
No answer 

Total 

In spite of the overwhelming re- 
sponse in favor of discussing labor 
relations in the house organ, the few 
companies who have had actual ex- 
perience with this practice are op- 
posed to it. They found that em- 
ployees resented this use of company 
publications and regarded themselves 
as a captive audience forced to sub- 
mit to a biased presentation of a con- 


troversial subject. Some companies 
commented on this point as follows: 


{ Employees would feel it would be an 
attempt to undermine the union and 
thereby lose its effect. Such matters are 
better handled by letters mailed to em- 
ployees’ homes. 
Q Monthly publication not current 
enough ... too many issues involved 
. Management control tends to bias 
so that employees distrust and refuse to 
endorse the magazine, thus spoiling 
other purposes of the magazine as a 
means of communication. 
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Q We tried it and it was not successful 
because it brought up problems that 
should have been subjects for grievances 
and regular negotiations. 


The one company in the survey 
which does discuss the union-manage- 
ment situation in its house organ re- 
ports that the local union president 
and secretary regularly contribute to 
the paper. The company describes its 
policy as follows: 


{Because our bargaining has been 
rather smooth, the monthly publication 
has never spent any time discussing the 
bargaining process. Both the president 
and secretary of the union write of mat- 
ters of general interest to the employees 
concerning their union and union activi- 
ties throughout the... industry. We 
feel this is good. We have never at- 
tempted to censor any remarks the 
union sought to print. 


In this way, then, the company 
manages to avoid being accused of 
bias. 


Special Bulletins 

A less controversial means of com- 
municating with employees on labor 
relations is through special newslet- 
ters or bulletins sent to a selected 
group, usually a management group. 
Over half the responding companies 
reported that they send such bulle- 
tins to first-line supervisors, middle 
management, and top management. 
In some cases bulletins are sent also 
to rank-and-file and to clerical em- 
ployees (Table 4). 

These newsletters may be issued 
during contract negotiations to keep 
personnel informed about the day-to- 
day progress of negotiations, the pros 


and cons of specific issues, or the 
terms of the final settlement. They 
may serve a similar purpose during 
an organizational drive. Other infor- 
mation circulated in company bulle- 
tins includes advice on the interpre- 
tation of the contract, excerpts from 
union newspapers, and articles on 
such topics as supervisory develop- 
ment, communications, and plant ex- 
pansion. 


TABLE 4 


Use of Special Bulletins 


Distribution No. of Answers 
Rank and file 19 
Clerical 11 
First-line supervisors 46 
Middle management 48 
Top management 47 
None 2 
No answer 21 


Total 194 


The Union Contract 


Inasmuch as the collective bargain- 
ing agreement is the written compila- 
tion of the rules by which the parties 
have agreed to live, it is the most 
significant labor relations document. 
It goes without saying that employees 
should be familiar with the union con- 
tract and understand its terms, but 
they can do this only if they have a 
copy readily available. 

Nearly three-fourths of the compan- 
ies in the survey (63 of the 85) dis- 
tribute copies of their collective bar- 
gaining contracts to all employees. 
Over half the companies report that 
they distribute contracts to first-line 
supervisors and to managerial per- 
sonnel concerned with collective bar- 
gaining. Only seven companies limit 
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Item 


down equipment 


force, National Guard, etc.) 


of firearms in case of violence, etc. 
Names, addresses, and teleph 
contacted in emergencies 


hk 





payments 


Procedures for re-opening the plant 
Issuance of embargoes to shippers 
Other 


Total 





TABLE 5 
Content of Strike Manual 


Instructions to maintenance and supervisory personnel on shutting 
Instruction for replacement of key maintenance people on strike 
Outline of public relations program for various contingencies 
Instructions for requesting emergency aid from government (police 
Instructions to company guards on maintaining access to plant, use 
s of union officers to be 


Instructions to wage and salary administration on handling wage 


Instructions to purchasing department on handling of purchases 


No. of Answers 


42 








the distribution of contracts to top 
management personnel. 

The obvious next step in giving em- 
ployees a better understanding of the 
contract is to explain it to them direct- 
ly. However, only two companies in 
the survey hold meetings to explain the 
terms of the contract to all employees, 
while 49 companies hold such meet- 
ings for all managerial personnel. Evi- 
dently most of the companies believe 
that their managerial personnel, es- 
pecially their first-line supervisors, can 
be relied upon to relay the necessary 
information to the rank and file. 


Communications During Strikes 
Up to this point, the discussion has 
dealt with communications during 
the normal course of labor relations 
activities. But what happens under 
the emergency conditions of a strike? 
Eight of the companies in the survey 
report that they issue a strike manual 
or a formal policy statement during a 
strike. The limited use of this device 


belies its importance, however, since 
the companies which have had occa- 
sion to use a strike manual seem to 
feel that it is invaluable in dealing 
with the exigencies of a strike situa- 
tion. 

The kind of information usually 
included in these manuals is listed in 
Table 5. 

In communicating with their em- 
ployees during a strike, most compan- 
ies seem to be less apprehensive about 
the charge of bias than during the 
normal course of their activities. When 
a strike occurs, the primary purpose 
of management is to get its viewpoint 
across to employees and let them de- 
cide between the company and the 
union. 

A variety of methods are used 
to present the company’s case to its 
employees. Most prevalent is that of 
sending letters directly to employees 
at their homes—43 companies report- 
ed this practice. Other means of main- 
taining communications with em- 
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ployees include continued delivery of 
the company house organ to employ- 
ees’ homes; radio and TV announce- 
ments—one company made the pro- 
viso that these were “not identified 
as coming from a company source”; 
paid advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines; and telephone calls 
or visits to employees. 

One company reported candidly 
that it “required employees to cross 
picket lines to receive their checks” 
and that employees on the company 
premises “received indoctrination.” 
Another company said that it made 
use “of clergy and public officials 
where possible in small towns by per- 
sonal presentation of company posi- 
tion for third-party releases to news- 
papers as ‘feelers’ etc.” 


Other methods used are posting of 
bulletin boards at the plant entrance, 
getting relatives to contact strikers, 
and use of the “grapevine.” 


Communicating with the Public 


Most companies are sensitive to the 
reactions of their immediate commun- 
ity or of the public at large to the 
conduct of their labor relations. Since 
outsiders are more deeply involved in 
a strike, at least emotionally, than in 
other episodes in the company’s labor 
relations history, it is understandable 
that management should make a spe- 
cial effort to state its case to the pub- 
lic at such a time. 

Of the responding companies, 33 
report that they distribute publicity 
releases during a strike, whereas only 
14 issue such releases during negotia- 
tions, and only five do so during per- 


iods between negotiations. Several 
companies state that they issue releas- 
es when strikes are imminent; as one 
company puts it, “Both rank and file 
and the public should be ‘mind- 
conditioned’ in advance.” 

The signing of the contract pro- 
vides an auspicious occasion for a 
publicity release since it marks the 
end of the dispute and the continua- 
tion or renewal of the company’s serv- 
ices to the public. It is not surprising, 
then, that over half the reporting 
companies follow the practice of issu- 
ing a public statement, either unilat- 
erally or jointly with the unions, when 
the contract is signed. 

Publicity releases may also be issued 
in connection with special events such 
as an NLRB election; plant expan- 
sion or the opening of a new plant; 
a major accident; or significant chang 
es in personnel requirements, meth- 
ods of work performance, equipment, 
and so on. One company’s policy is to 
issue releases “when there is a real 
lack of accurate information 
which public opinion could be based.” 

Warnings are voiced by several com- 
panies, however. One company feels 
that, in large cities, “airing personal 
linen for a small number of people 
can only result in poor product and 
company public relations”; where its 
plants are located in small towns, 
however, this company believes in 
publicizing its position at all times. 
Another company expresses the opin- 
ion that “communications to employ- 
ees and the public, to be effective, 
must be of a continuous nature and 
not only during negotiations.” 


upon 
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RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL HUMAN RELA- 


tions: A Critical Appraisal. Edited by 
Conrad M. Arensberg, et al. Harper 
& Brothers, 
pages. $3.50. 


New York, 1957. 213 


Reviewed by Roger Bellows* 


It is significant that both industrial and 
union managements today are look- 
ing critically, and constructively, at hu- 
man relations research to find better 
ways of relating themselves to their em- 
ployees. This book should help them. It 
is a searching assessment of what has 
been discovered by research in this area. 

Has the human relations movement 
been too much concerned with manage- 
ment’s desire to maintain authority and 
efficiency? The 13 authors of the book— 
labor and management experts alike—do 
not think so. 

What has research found out that can 
be applied by management? One finding, 
a major one perhaps, is that leadership 
style is important. Supervisors of units 
with high production records have a 
characteristic style. They do not “breathe 
down the necks of the men.” They tend 
rather to take a personal interest in their 
subordinates and to show them sincere 
consideration and understanding. This 
is the leadership style that seems to pay 
off, though it may not apply to all 
situations. 

In discussing participative manage- 
ment, or the diffusion of authority, 
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Wilensky argues that it may be danger- 
ous to generalize research results. Com- 
paring nine studies, he analyzes the dif- 
ferences in their findings and suggests 
the need for more adequate description 
of the dimensions of the groups under 
study. 

In his chapter on authority, Herbert 
Simon is less cautious than Wilensky. 
He refers (in a heading) to “Democracy” 
and points out that there is considerable 
agreement among investigators regarding 
the favorable results of group participa- 
tion in management decisions. 

Two chapters are especially note- 
worthy. The one is “Studying and 
Creating Change,’ by Floyd Mann, 
which emphasizes the need for criterion 
research of the kind that can be used 
to detect and measure the changes re- 
sulting from supervisory training. If ever 
there was need for criterion design it is 
in this area. The other is Mason Haire’s 
chapter on interpersonal relations in col- 
lective bargaining, in which he summa- 
rizes several studies, including his own, 
of role perception and acceptance. 

The book as a whole will heighten the 
reader’s awareness of the dramatic tech- 
nical, social, and cultural changes that 
are taking place in unions and manage- 
ment and in the total work environment. 
It illuminates also the conditions which 
have fostered both morale and high pro- 
ductivity: clearly defined and simple 
goals, a clear-cut division of labor, a high 
level of skill, and strong pressures toward 
conformity from outside the group itself. 

Unfortunately, the book has no index. 





The references in the footnotes are valu- 
able, however, and the book is on the 
whole adequately documented. Certainly 
it is a volume to recommend to business 
and union managers as well as to be- 
havioral scientists. 


Wace Incentives As A MANAGEMENT 
Toot. By William B. Wolf. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1957. 143 
pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by George S. Odiorne* 


Among the tough questions which Mr. 
Wolf asks in his practical little book is 
one which implicitly pervades the whole 
study: “Are incentives worth while at 
all?” Although he doesn’t go so far as to 
affirm outright that incentives are not 
useful as a management tool, he arrives 
at some conclusions that will arouse no 
little controversy in the industrial engi- 
neering departments of companies and 
universities from coast to coast. For ex- 
ample, that precise standards of perform- 
ance for workers cannot be established; 
that incentives widen the differences be- 
tween management and workers; and 
that incentives distort traditional wage 
structures. 

Drawing on empirical studies of wage 
incentives, which he defines as a system 
of paying workers immediately and di- 
rectly for beating a standard, Mr. Wolf 
cites numerous cases from a variety of 
industries to back his thesis. Most of the 
benefits which he attributes to incentives, 
though real, seem to be of ethically ques- 
tionable merit. For example, he chalks 
up on the favorable side the fact that an 
incentive system is a means of beating 
the law during stabilization periods; that 
it’s a handy way to cut wages without 
really cutting the contract wage rate; 
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and that—since it requires better plan- 
ning—it’s a fine device for improving the 
performance of management. (Through 
the practice managers get in solving all 
the problems of devising, installing, and 
ironing the bugs out of an incentive plan, 
they simply have to get better in order 
to survive, it seems.) 

This study shows that, while incentive 
plans increase output and worker take- 
home pay (around 24 per cent on the 
average), these benefits are achieved only 
through substantial additions to costs in 
other ways. Strikes, slowdowns, griev- 
ances, and arbitration seem to cluster 
around incentives like flies around honey. 
Incentives also require the workers to 
become expert in fakery, flim-flamming 
production records, restricting output, 
and building up a solid, informal 
“clique” organization in the shop de- 
signed to gyp management and the in- 
dustrial engineers. 

Mr. Wolf expresses some doubt that, 
on the whole, all this is worth while. If 
you plan to install standards, based on 
the presumption that your workers are 
working only for money, you can look 
forward to having your job-evaluation 
scheme thrown all out of kilter, pressures 
for the extension of standards to jobs 
where they are inappropriate, increased 
animosity, if not downright hostility, 
among workers, ceilings on output based 
on the looseness of the rate, and an in- 


crease in fraudulent record keeping and 
practice by workers who want to beat 
the system. 


This is a book for the industrial engi- 
neer, the manufacturing manager, and 
the personnel manager. It is well written, 
objective in its style if not in its conclu- 
sions, and most interestingly documented 
with anecdotes and cases from dozens 
of actual situations. It will add fuel to 
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the fires of a controversy that has been 
smouldering since 1932, when the Haw- 
thorne experiments pointed to the same 
conclusions as Mr. Wolf has reached. 


Tue Orrice in Transition: Meeting 
the Problem of Automation. By "sther 
R. Becker and Eugene F. Murphy. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 
190 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Robert F. Springer* 


The Office in Transition is a once- 
over-lightly review of the changes that 
are taking place in the modern office as 
a result of automation techniques, based 
on the experience of companies in which 
this transition is in progress. 

Although viewed through rose-colored 
glasses, the facts presented appear to be 
authentic. The authors begin by defin- 
ing office automation and explaining 
what it may mean to business men in 
the future. Punched-card equipment, 
computers, and integrated data process- 
ing are discussed as three approaches to 
automation. The reader is then taken for 
a trip through a procedures analysis for 
investigating the feasibility of automa- 
tion. Here is a refreshing departure from 
the approaches usually expounded in the 
reams of pages being written on the sub- 
ject today. Any analysis of procedures, 
the authors suggest, should start from 
a completely objective viewpoint without 
any preconceived notions that a com- 
puter must be justified. It is even con- 
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ceivable, they say, that the end-result of 
such a study might be a recommenda- 
tion for improving an existing clerical 
operation rather than introducing some 
sort of mechanization. 

The remaining chapters deal with the 
human relations aspect of automation. 
Here the authors go into greater detail 
than elsewhere, and rightly so—there is 
probably no other subject that is given 
so much lip service and so little action. 
Indeed, the authors go so far as to say 
that as much time should be spent on 
orientation and preparing employees for 
automation as is spent on the systems 
and programming functions. Perhaps 
this will seem a gross exaggeration. 
However, to one who has wrestled with 
the installation of a computer and 
emerged, though victorious, somewhat 
bruised and bleeding, it appears rather as 
an understatement. Nothing can so effec- 
tively bog down or even wreck a good 
system as disgruntled employees or a dis- 
interested top management. This is not a 
problem that you can close your eyes to, 
hoping it will go away. The persons re- 
sponsible for an automation program 
must take the bull by the horns and 
meet this problem head on. 

While The Office in Transition is de- 
signed primarily for the educator, the 
student, or the business man with little 
knowledge of automation, anyone ac- 
tively engaged in a mechanization pro- 
gram would benefit considerably by read- 
ing it, not once but several times. It 
prompts a soul-searching that may be 
salutary for the reader whose vision is 
blurred by blinking console lights. 
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Over THE YEARS, this magazine has 
dealt fairly exhaustively with people, var- 
iously identified as workers (blue- and 
white-collar), foremen, supervisors, man- 
agers, executives, bosses, subordinates, 
or—in other contexts—applicants, train- 
ees, employees (exempt and nonexempt), 
pre-retirants, pensioners, and quits. But 
for some reason or other it has hitherto 
paid somewhat scant attention to that 
indispensable group of toilers known as 
authors. 

It’s about time (we said to ourselves) 
that we gave those guys a break. (Of 
course, if we had realized that we 
were talking for publication, we would 
have expressed ourselves in a manner 
more in keeping with our usual edi- 
torial tone.) 

Naturally, we are aware that our au- 
thors are not exactly the colorful kind 
who have sailed across the Pacific on a 
raft, gone pig-sticking with an Indian 
Maharajah, or enjoyed a brief, glorious 
fling as a sword-swallower before settling 
down to the serious business of life. On 
the other hand, it does not necessarily 
follow that they are merely a bunch of 
sobersides, about whom there is nothing 
more to be said than that they were 
born, went to college, have held these 
and those positions, and are members in 
good standing of some estimable pro- 
fessional organizations. 


For instance, from time to time we 
engage in friendly badinage over the 
wires to New Haven with a light-hearted 
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character called Bob Guest; and not 
until we have hung up the phone do 
we recollect, if we recollect it at all. 
that we have really been talking with 
the Associate Director of Research at 
the Yale Technology Project. Mr. Guest, 
who is one of the most refreshingly un- 
academic academicians we know, leads 
off this issue with some trenchant ob- 
servations which both he and we hope 
will ultimately find their way to top 
management attention. Before succumb- 
ing to the lure of industrial relations 
research 10 years ago, he was a person- 


nel director in New England and a 


senior field examiner for the NLRB, 
in Georgia. We should have asked him 
about his scholastic attainments, but 
frankly we didn’t, figuring that if they 
were up to snuff at Yale, nobody else 
need worry about them. To Personner 
readers, Mr. Guest is perhaps best known 
for his lively earlier contributions, “Of 
Time and the Foreman” (May, 1956), 
and “Men and Machines” (May, 1955). 


As all the world knows, Dale Yoder 
is Director of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Industrial Relations Center, and 
it would take considerably more space 
than we have at our disposal to discharge 
in full our debt both to him and to 
that remarkable institution generally. 
Besides being the guiding spirit of the 
IRC, Dr. Yoder is Professor of Econom- 
ics at Minnesota, and has been a visit- 
ing professor at a number of other noted 
seats of learning. He is the author of a 
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number of standard texts in the field 
and has also somehow found time to 
serve in a bewildering variety of other 
capacities, such as technical adviser to 
the U.S. Employment Service, consultant 
to the War Manpower Commission, vice 
chairman of the 6th Regional War Labor 
Board, chairman of the Wage Rate 
Committee, member of the advisory 
committee on Social Security, and chair- 
man of the labor market research com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research 
Council. Roberta J. Nelson, who has 
been co-author of the IRC’s salaries and 
ratios reports for the past few years, 
is a member of the Center’s research 
staff. She has a BBA degree from the 
University of Minnesota, with a major in 
industrial relations, and is now doing 
graduate study in this field. 


From the resolute way D. R. Lester 
and J. J. Wright refrained from using 
their first names we somehow got the 
notion of a pretty serious-minded pair. 
Later, it fell to our lot to call them and 
point out what we cautiously termed “a 
discrepancy” in one of their tables. “You 
mean,” asked D.R., or maybe it was 
J.J., since we seemed to be talking to 
both of them at once, “the darn thing 
doesn’t add up?” It just goes to show. 
Aside from being clearly O.K., D.R. 
and J.J. are eminently qualified to throw 
some much-needed light on the problem 
of securing, to say nothing of holding 
on to, technical personnel. Mr. Lester, 
who has a Master’s Degree in Political 
Science from the University of Michigan, 
has been successively responsible for man- 
aging the personnel development, re- 
cruiting and placement, compensation, 
and organization functions for G.E.’s 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory Depart- 
ment. Before this, he worked in the Pen- 
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tagon in the Office of the Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff Development. Mr. 
Wright is a clinical psychologist who 
was educated at three Midwestern uni- 
versities and received his Ph.D from 
Purdue. Before joining G.E. he had sev- 
eral years’ professional experience in the 
public service. He has recently been ap- 
pointed Senior Counseling Psychologist 
with the University of Cincinnati’s new 
Testing and Counseling Center and will 
take up his new post in September. 


Chester E. Evans is also a clinical 
psychologist and since 1956 has been 
Professor of Management at the School 
of Business Administration, Wayne Uni- 
versity. He has a B.S. from Ohio Uni- 
versity, and an M.A. from Wayne, and 
received his Ph.D from Ohio State. Be- 
sides holding various academic posts, he 
has been a consulting psychologist in 
several divisions of General Motors. Back 
in the summer of 1937, we see, he 
worked as an assembler, from blueprints, 
of crankshafts and drag units for three- 
quarter yard gasoline shovels, which 
strikes us as a picturesque reminder of 
how the outlook for college seniors has 
brightened over the past 20 years. We 
should also add that Dr. Evans’ contri- 
bution to this issue is a highly con- 
densed version of the study he under- 
took for AMA last year. The full report, 
Supervisory Responsibility and Authori- 
ty, will be published later this summer as 
AMA Research Report No. 30 (price 
$3.00, AMA members, $2.00). 


Sterling H. Schoen is Professor of 
Management at Washington University. 
He holds a Ph.D in Personnel and In- 
dustrial Management from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin and Lawrence 





College. He is also a personnel consult- 
ant, which we suppose is why he was 
called upon when a certain company 
decided to investigate employee reactions 
to its annual report. His co-author, 
Maurice P. Lux, was educated at the 
South Dakota School of Mines and 
Washington University and is now a 
supervisor of technical services with the 
company in question. It’s unfortunate 
that we are not at liberty to divulge 
the name of this well-known organiza- 
tion, but in view of the study’s findings 
the reason, we think, is fairly plain. 


As befits a man who spends his life 
interviewing people, Herbert E. Krug- 
man made no bones about being inter- 
viewed himself and in fact seemed to find 
it a refreshing change. In no time at 
all, we extracted from him such facts 
as that he is a native-born New Yorker, 
a lecturer in management at the Gradu- 
ate School of Business at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the recipient of a Ph.D in 
Sociology from the same institution. Dr. 
Krugman has been associated with Rich- 
ardson, Bellows, Henry & Company on 
and off since 1946. The off period, from 
1949-52, he spent as a Research Asso- 
ciate at the Princeton Center of Inter- 
national Studies. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to what is somewhat austerely 
known as the literature, but practically 
we are just as happy when he sends us 
a piece on some off-beat subject, such 
as what goes on behind the counter in a 
five-and-ten. Don’t pass up this article 
because you aren’t running a dime store. 
There’s more in it than meets the casual 
eye. 


We ran into Clive B. McKee at 
AMA’s recent Labor Relations Confer- 
ence and found it somewhat difficult to 
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identify this polite and personable Bri- 
tisher with the tough negotiator who 
emerges from “Know Your Climate.” 
However, glancing at Mr. McKee’s rec- 
ord to date, we see that it includes 
a four-year stint with that rugged school, 
the Merchant Navy, so we guess they 
are one and the same person after all. 
Mr. McKee is a graduate in radio en- 
gineering and communications of Lon- 
don’s City and Guilds Institute and came 
to CBC from the BBC in 1947. Soon 
after joining CBC’s Engineering Divi- 
sion he was elected to represent the 
employees in their dealings with man- 
agement and was ultimately named 
chairman of all CBC employees in Can- 
ada. In 1952, he organized the National 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees, an independent union represent- 
ing CBC’s clerical, production, and oth- 
er white-collar employees. Promptly 
thereafter, CBC appointed him Assist- 
ant Industrial Relations Officer. He was 
named Industrial Relations Officer last 
year. All of which suggests that, when 
it comes to collective bargaining, Mr. 
McKee knows whereof he speaks. 


Personnel vice presidents, we learn 
from the University of Minnesota’s 
latest survey, tend to have started out 
as lawyers. The career of James W. 
Oram, who is Vice President—Person- 
nel, The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, might well serve as a typical ex- 
ample. A graduate of Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
Mr. Oram joined the Pennsy in 1935 
as a law clerk. After rising to the rank 
of Assistant General Solicitor, he trans- 
ferred to the Personnel Department in 
1942 as Assistant Chief of Personnel. 
He was appointed Chief of Personnel 
in 1947 and assistant Vice President— 
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Operation-Personnel in 1953, and as- 
sumed his present position two years 
ago. Though he tackles the long-range 
outlook for collective bargaining from 
the special vantage point of the railroad 
man, his comments have a direct bearing 
on the problems confronting manage- 
ment generally in this area. 


Charles Hansen is both a lawyer 
and an electrical engineer, an unusual 
combination of talents that would seem 
to be particularly suited to the position 
of Industrial Relations Attorney and In- 
dustrial Attorney, Parts Division, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. Mr. Han- 
sen, who holds a B.S. in electrical en- 
gineering from the University of Michi- 
gan and a J.D. from the University of 
Michigan Law School, joined Sylvania 
in 1953. He was previously an associate 
attorney with a New York law firm 
and an engineer with Westinghouse. The 
approach to the arbitration process which 
he outlines in this issue seems to run 
counter to prevailing trends; but ortho- 
doxy is hardly to be expected from one 
who can thread his way with equal as- 
surance through the mazes of law and 
electronics. 


Since about half the respondents to 
a survey we made at an AMA Collective 
Bargaining Conference last year clearly 
saw an SUB demand in their future, 
Wilbur C. Hampton’s account of the 
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paperwork and other administrative de- 
tails involved in operating the Ford Mo- 
tor Company’s SUB program should be 
of interest to many of our readers. Mr. 
Hampton, who has been with Ford since 
1941, is Supervisor of the Unemploy- 
ment Benefits Section, Hourly Personnel 
Department, Industrial Relations Staff. 
Although he is not a member of the 
company’s negotiating team, he acted in 
a research and advisory capacity on un- 
employment matters during the Ford- 
UAW contract talks in 1955. He studied 
at the University of Rochester and the 
University of Michigan and is the author 
of various articles on unemployment 
compensation administration. 


George Haas came to AMA in 
March, 1956, from the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, where he was a 
member of the Personnel Division. Be- 
fore that, he was the editor of a well- 
known digest of the labor press. Mr. 
Haas is a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and a specialist in labor rela- 
tions. He has worked on production 
jobs in many different industries—a 
background that has given him an in- 
sight into personnel problems from the 
worker’s as well as management’s point 
of view. Hermine Zagat, his co-author, 
was one of his colleagues at the Confer- 
ence Board. Such time as she is able to 
spare from her present duties as wife 
and mother she devotes to freelancing. 
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